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The friends of LieutenanfrG^neral Sir Peregrine Mait- 
LAND, E.G.B., late Commander in Chief of the forces in South 
India, being desirous of testifying their respect and esteem for 
his character and principles, and for his disinterested zeal in 
the cause of Christian truth in the East ; have raised a fund for 
the institution of a Prize in one of the Universities, and for the 
establishment of two native Scholarships at Bishop Corrie's 
Grammar School at Madras, — such Prize and Scholarships to 
be associated with the name of Sir Peregrine Maitland. 

In pursuance of the foregoing scheme, the sum of £1000 
has been given to the University of Cambridge for the purpose 
of instituting a Prize, to be caUed " Sir Peregrine Mait- 
LAND**s Prize," for an English Essay on some subject con- 
nected with the propagation of the Gospel, through Missionary 
exertions, in India and other parts of the heathen world, sub- 
ject to the following regulations : — 

1. That the Prize shall be given once in every three years, 
and shall consist of the accruing interest of the principal sum 
during the preceding three years. 

2. That the subject shall be given out in the Michaelmas 
Term by the Vice-Chancellor, and the exercises sent in before 
the Division of the Easter Term. 

3. That the candidates for the Prize shall, at the time 
when the subject is given out, be Bachelors of Arts under the 
standing of M.A. ; or Students in Civil Law or Medicine, of 
not less than four, or more than seven years^ standing, not 
being graduates in either faculty, who shall be required, before 
they are admitted to become candidates, to produce from their 
respective Professors certificates that they have kept the 
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exercises necessary for the Degree of Bachelor of Law or 
Medicine. 

4. That the Examiners for the Prize shall be the Vice- 
Ghancellor and two other members of the University, either 
Masters of Arts, or of degrees superior to the degree of Master 
of Arts, to be nominated by the Vice-Ohancellor and approved 
by the Senate, and that their names shall be annomiced toge- 
ther with the subject of the Essay. 

5. That the Essay be printed at the expense of the 
successful candidate ; and that fifty copies be distributed to 
each of the three following institutions : — The Society for the 
Propagation of the Grospel in Foreign Parts; the Church 
Missionary Society; Bishop Oorrie'^s Grammar School at 
Madras. 

Besides the £1000 before mentioned, the sum of £J00 
has been given for the first Prize. 
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AN ESSAY, 

Sfc. 



INTRODUCTION TO PART I. 

A Review of the £arly State of Arabia, of the Career of Mahomet, and 
of the Progress of Mahometanism until the Fall of Constantinople ; 
with a few Remarks upon the Sects of the Mahometans. 

^HE religion of Mahomet is, doubtless, a subject 
-^ of surpassing interest, whether considered in its 
rise, its progress, or with reference to its peculiarities, 
which impede conversion to the Christian Faith. Its 
rise took place in a country of the East, — a country 
pre-eminently distinguished by the genuine revelation, 
and the events of deep and eternal importance of which 
. it has been the scene. The sea which opened its waters 
to afford a passage for the chosen people of God, and 
then suddenly closed upon and overwhelmed their 
enemies, still beats against its shores. There, succeeded 
the long wanderings of that chosen people, the hea- 
venly guidance, the pillar of the cloud by day, and the 
pillar of fire by night, the manna, and the streams 
which issued from the rock. There was Moses called 
to the summit of the mountain. There rested the glory 
of the presence of the Almighty. There were the com- 
mandments of God announced to His people. There 
the murmuring of that people was subdued, and their 
sin was chastised ; and there, by the divine command, 

M. E. B 
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2 INTRODUCTION TO PART I. 

was raised the brazen serpent^ — the healing power, — 
the type of eternal salvation by the Holy Cross. How 
wonderful the progress of this creed of Mahomet! 
The slow and diflScult progress of the Roman Empire 
towards the grandeur which it ultimately attained, and 
the laborious and protracted eflforts by which the over- 
throw of that Empire in the West was eflfected, by the 
Northern nations, even when conducted by the aspir- 
ing genius and energy of an Alaric, or an Attila, 
stand out in vivid contrast with the rapidity, with 
which the victorious standard of Mahomet was planted, 
in the various countries which succumbed beneath the 
irresistible arms of himself and his successors. The 
peculiarities in the Creed of Mahomet which stand in 
the way of conversion to the Christian Faiths will be 
considered in the first part of this Essay. 

It is now proposed briefly to review the early state 
of Arabia, the career of Mahomet, and the progress 
of the Mahometan arms and creed until the fall of 
Constantinople ; and also to notice some of the princi- 
pal sects of the Mahometans. 

Arabia (if we use the name in its most extensive 
sense) comprehends all that large tract of land, ex- 
tending from the river Euphrates and the confines of 
Syria to the Indian Ocean, and from the Red Sea 
(by which it is separated from Egypt) to the Persian 
Gulf. The inhabitants of this spacious country have 
been subdivided, by their own writers, into three 
classes : — the lost Arabs, the pure Arabs, and the 
naturalized or mixed Arabs. The extinct class is 
stated to have derived its origin from Shem, the son 
of Noah; the second class, from KahtS^n or Joktan, 
the son of Hud, or Heber; the third class, from 
Adn^n, a lineal descendant of Ishmael. The descend- 
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INTRODUCTION TO PART I. 3 

ants of KahtAn are termed al Arab al Ariba, the 
genuine or pure Arabs; and those of Adndn, al Arab 
al Mostareba, naturalized or adscititious Arabs. Some 
historians, however, reckon the lost tribes as the only 
pure Arabians; esteeming the posterity of Kaht^n 
and of Ishmael as alike adscititious. 

In their mode of life also, the inhabitants of Arabia 
form two distinct classes: — the Bedouins, or pas- 
toral Arabs; and, the Arabs of the cities. The former 
are roving bands that wander with their herds, over 
the immense sandy regions of which their country is 
composed, living partly by the flesh and milk of their 
camels, and partly by the plunder of the caravans 
which traverse their desolate plains: the latter, 
although they have abandoned the wandering life of 
the Bedouins, and have taken up their abodes in 
cities, are yet often inclined to leave their homes, and 
indulge in the more active and uncontrolled life of the 
desert. Whilst they live for the most part by mer- 
chandize and manufactures, they also participate in 
the business of robbery in the desert. The life of the 
merchant is not found to be incompatible with that 
of the robber ; — 

Gli Arabi avari 
Ladroni in ogni tempo^ e mercenari^ 

The children of the cities are often confided to the 
tribes of the desert, and they thus become early 
inured to the toilsome and dangerous life of the wan- 
dering Arab^ From Mecca to the Euphrates the 

^ TasBO, Oenisalemme Liberata. 

' The curious romance of Antar presents a most vivid and authentic 
picture of Arabian manners. " Antar ce type de TArabe errant a la fois 
pasteur^ guerrier^ et poete, qui a ^crit le desert tout entier dans ses 
poesies nationales, ^pique comme Homere, plaintif comme Job^ amou- 

B2 
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4 INTRODUCTION TO PART I. 

Arabian tribes are confounded by the Greeks and 
Latins under the general appellation o( Saracens^. 

The Arabian form of government is purely patri- 
archal. Amongst the Bedouins each Schiech go- 
verns his family with almost absolute power. All the 
Schiechsy however, who belong to the same tribe 
acknowledge a common chief, who is called Schech 
es Scheuch, Schiech of Schiechs, or Schech el Kbir, 
and whose authority is limited by custom. In every 
tribe a particular family holds the chief rank, and the 
dignity of Grand Schiech invariably descends in this 
chosen race ; but the order of succession is loose and 
precarious. Upon the death of a Grand Schiech the 
inferior Schiechs enjoy the right of electing his suc- 
cessor, — ^a right which is unrestricted, except as to the 
family from which their selection is to be made^ 
•*The cities of Mecca and Medina present, in the 
heart of Asia, the form, or rather the substance, of 
a commonwealth. The grandfather of Mahomet, and 
his lineal ancestors, appear in foreign and domestic 
transactions as the princes of their country ; but they 
reigned like Pericles at Athens, or the Medici at 
Florence, by the opinion of their wisdom and inte- 
grity; their influence was divided with their patri- 
mony; and the sceptre was transferred from the 
uncles of the prophet to a younger branch of the tribe 
of Koreish^" 

reux comme Th^ocrite^ philosophe comme Salomon." Lamartine^ Voyage 
en Orient. Tome ii. 216. 

* Many derivations of the name " Saracen" have been suggested. The 
author of 77«e Crescent and the Cross remarks^ that it has been 
absurdly derived from their implacable stepmother Sarah, and also from 
the great desert^ the Sahara ; it was an epithet^ he adds, of one of their 
most distinguished tribes, and adopted by the rest. Vol. ii. p. 164. 

• Niebuhr, ch. 62. ^ Gibbon, ch. 60. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PART I. 5 

Although some portion of Arabia has been tempo- 
rarily brought under the yoke of the foreign invader, 
the conquest of that country has never been entirely 
achieved, even by the most powerful nations. The 
subjugation of Arabia was, indeed, amongst the nu* 
merous and gigantic schemes which Alexander pro- 
jected at Babylon ; but his death occurred before 
the preparations for that expedition had been fully 
completed. In the reign of Caligula, the Roman 
eagle was advanced into Yemen, but the attempt at 
its reduction was unsuccessful, and in disease and 
lassitude the invading legions melted away. The 
poets, who adorned the court of Augustus, have added 
their testimony to this national freedom of the Ara- 
bians. Horace* speaks of the hitherto unconquered 
princes of Saba ; and Propertius thus addresses the 
Emperor himself: — 

India quin^ Auguste^ tao dat colla Triumpho, 
£t domus intacte te tremit Arabifls*. 

The Arabian language is derived from the same 
original stock with the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the 
Chaldaean tongues. There were peculiar dialects 
among the different tribes, but in that of the Koreish 
was preserved the pure and perspicuous idiom of the 
country. The Cufic letters, the groundwork of the 
present alphabet, were invented on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and the recent invention was not brought 
to perfection until nearly four centuries after the birth 
of Mahomet. 

The patriarchal doctrine of One Supreme God, 
was, even down to the times of Mahomet, distinctly 

' Lib. I. Carm. xxix. 

Non ante devictis Sabspie 
Reg^bns. 
* Lib. II. Eleg. 10. 
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6 INTRODUCTION TO PART I. 

recognized in Arabia ^ The prayer used by the 
ancient Arabs when addressing the Allah Ta&la, or 
** Most High God,*! has been preserved by Shahres- 
tani*; — *'Cultui tuo me dedo, O Dcus, cultui tuo me 
dedo. Non est tibi socius, nisi socius quern tu pos- 
sides et una quicquid ille possidet." The religion of the 
Arabs comprehended also the adoration of the Sun, 
Moon, and fixed Stars, but the Caaba was filled with 
idols ; and the grosser worship of fantastic images and 
emblems disfigured this natural superstition of a race 
who, during their wanderings through vast deserts, in 
the deep stillness of night, and under the clear and lucid 
firmament, contemplated the mysterious splendour, 
and were guided in their course by the regular motion, 
of the heavenly bodies. Nor were an imaginative 
people without a gleam of that pure and more sub- 
lime principle of religion which is involved in the 
existence of a future state ; and some fancies of the 
Arabs about the transmigration of souls, as well as 
the custom of leaving a camel to perish on the grave 
of the master, who might require his services in 
another world, attested their belief of a general resur- 
rection : 

The fanend rites were duly paid^ 
We bound a camel to his grave. 

And left it there to die^ 
So if the resurrection came^ 
Together they might rise'. 

Other forms of religion had, however, been brought 
into Arabia before Mahomet appeared. The Per- 
sians had, by their vicinity and intercourse with the 

1 The prevalence of the belief in the Divine Unity, among the pagan 
Arabs, to the time of Mahomet inclusive^ may be deduced from the veiy 
curious romance of Antar^ which has been before referred to. 

' Shahrestani, ap. Pocock. Specm, Not«, p. 111. Oxon. 1806. 

» Southey, Thalaba, 
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Arabians, introduced the Magian religion among some 
of their tribes. Persia, too, had groaned above five 
hundred years under a foreign yoke, and some of the 
disciples of Zoroaster had, in Arabia, sought the free- 
dom of the Desert. Seven hundred years before the 
death of Mahomet the Jews were also settled in the 
same country ; and at the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the armies of Titus, many escaped thither from the 
ruin and desolation which enveloped their Holy City. 
The persecutions to which the early Christian Church 
was exposed, compelled very many of the Christians to 
retire beyond the limits of the Roman Empire ; and 
some of the Arabian tribes embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity, which were thus made known to them. 
These were the principal religions which prevailed 
amongst the ancient Arabs : but, as freedom of thought 
was the natural consequence of their political liberty 
and independence, some of them differed still further 
in their religious opinions. The tribe of Koreish, in 
particular, was infected with Zendicism : the peculi- 
arities of which belief are said to be not greatly at 
variance with the opinions entertained by the Sad- 
ducees and the Deists. The worship of one God, 
and a freedom from idolatry, distinguished many 
families of that tribe even before the times of Ma- 
homet ^ 

Mahomet was born at Mecca, during the latter 
half of the sixth century, but the precise year of his 
birth has not been satisfactorily ascertained^. He 
was descended from the house of Haschem, of the 
tribe of Koreish, which, among all the Arabian com- 

' Sale, Prelim. Disc. Sect. 1. 

' The period is undecided between the years 660> 670, 671, of the 
Christian era. 
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munities, was held in the greatest estimation and 
honour. To the families of this tribe alone the office 
of guarding the Caaba was intrusted, and with the re- 
ligious, they secured the temporal supremacy of the 
metropolis of Arabia. At the commencement of the 
sixth century Haschem was their reigning pontiff and 
prince. His son, Abdol Motalleb, succeeded him in 
those distinguished offices ; and Abdallah (the young- 
est son of the last-mentioned prince), who had married 
Amina, a lady of Jewish birth, was the father of that 
extraordinary man whose career we are about very 
briefly to describe. The patrimony of Abdallah was 
small, and had not been improved by commerce into 
wealth. His death happened during the infancy of 
Mahomet, and, on the division of his inheritance, the 
share of the future lord of Arabia consisted of only five 
camels and one Ethiopian female slave. His mother, 
Amina, died also in the early youth of Mahomet, and 
the care of the orphan was consigned to his grandfather 
Abdol Motalleb; at whose death, which happened 
shortly afterwards, Mahomet became a member of the 
family of his uncle, Abu Taleb, the eldest son of Abdol 
Motalleb, apd bis successor in the dignities of pontiff 
of the Temple, and prince of Mecca. By him, Ma- 
homet was instructed in the arts of war and trade ; he 
accompanied him to the fairs of Syria, and fought with 
him in the conflicts of the Arabian tribes. But he 
remained in comparative obscurity until the age of 
twenty-five, when he married Cadijah, a rich and noble 
widow of Mecca, whose commercial transactions he 
had for some time conducted. The succeeding fifteen 
years of the life of Mahomet are involved in deep 
obscurity. We are told that in a lonely cave, in the 
recesses of mount Hara, he indulged a love of solitude ; 
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and there, perhaps, he formed the great and hazard- 
ous project which was afterwards to raise him to equi- 
vocal renown. When the time which he had diosen 
for the commencement of his mission had approached, 
he withdrew in silence to the solitary cave, which had 
heen the usual place of his retirement. Here he pre- 
tended that the Divine commands were first commu- 
nicated to him with the most awful solemnity^ ; and 
here he received his great commission, as the Prophet 
and Apostle of God, hy the hands of Gahriel, the glo- 
rious messenger of the Most High. The tale of the 
pretended revelation was first related hy Mahomet to 
his wife, who hecame his first convert ; and her cousin, 
Warakah-bin-Nawfal, recognized him as a messenger 
from heaven predicted by Moses. The next on the 
list of true believers were Zeid, a slave of Mahomet, 
to whom he gave his freedom, and Ali, the son of his 
uncle, Abu Taleb. The conversion of these was fol- 
lowed by that of Abubeker, and some of the other 
principal men of Mecca. Thus passed away the first 
three years of Mahomet's pretended mission. He then 
proceeded with greater publicity. His first public 
declaration was made at a festive assembly, and was 
there received with marks of derision. " Who among 
you," he exclaimed, " will support my burden ? Who 
among you will be my companion and my Vizir*?*' 
In the midst of the general silence which prevailed, 
Ali replied, "O Prophet, I will be thy Vizir over 

^ ''Donee adyeniente ilia nocte^ qua Dens gloriosus snmmo ilium 
honore affedt, venit ad eum Gabriel^ cui Pax, et dixit : Lege." Cap. viL 
De Missione Apostoli Dei. Ismael Abul-Feda De vita et rebus geetis 
JHohammedis. Arab. et. Lat. Fol. Oxon. 1723. 

■ Wezer or Vizir. This word denotes properly, the Carrier of a 
Burden. 
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them/' Mahomet continued to urge his doctrines 
with zeal, both in private converse and public dis- 
course ; but the rulers of Mecca endeavoured to impede 
his progress, at first by severe and repeated menaces, 
and at length by actual violence. Whilst Abu Taleb 
lived, the designs of the enemies of Mahomet were 
ineffectual, but at length flight* became his only 
resource. On the road to Medina they were over- 
taken by the emissaries of the Koreish ; they redeemed 
themselves with prayers and promises from their hands. 
** In this eventful moment the lance of an Arab might 
have changed the history of the world ^'*' At Medina, 
Mahomet found a secure and advantageous retreat; 
and having soon collected there a considerable number 
of followers, he ventured to proclaim that he had now 
received the Divine command to enforce by the sword 
the doctrines, which the voice of persuasion alone had 
failed to establish. In a few years, by the success of 
his arms (notwithstanding occasional defeats), and by 
that brightest talent in a leader, — the talent of inspir- 
ing trust', of awakening energy and zeal, of lighting 
into sudden flame the hearts of thousands by a single 
word, — Mahomet considerably raised his credit and 
power. Mecca at length was compelled to yield, and 
the false religion which he had propagated was esta- 
blished throughout almost the whole of Arabia. The 
career of Mahomet now drew to a close. His end was 
worthy of a holier creed. By the death of Mahomet, 
an expedition for the conquest of Syria was delayed ; 

^ The Mussulman era of " the Flight" (in Arabic, •' el-Hijrah/' more 
correctly translated "the Emigration"), was Friday, the 16th of July, 
A.D. 622. Lane^s Modem Egyptians, 

'' Gibbon. 

' See Professor Maurice's Boyle Lectures. Lect. i. Sect. 5. 
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the army halted at the gates of Medina ; the chiefs 
were assembled around their dying prince \ 

The roost orthodox among the Mahometans believe 
the Koran to be eternal and uncreated, subsisting, as 
some of them express it, in the very essence of God; 
that it was written on the preserved table ; and that 
its contents were from time to time revealed to Ma- 
homet by the angel Gabriel. That the Koran was 
mainly composed by Mahomet himself may, perhaps, 
be admitted' ; but, at the same time, we may fairly 
conclude that he derived considerable assistance from 
others in its composition. Two years after the death 
of Mahomet, the palm-leaves and other materials on 
which the Koran was written, were collected and pub- 
lished by his successor Abubeker ; and the work was 
revised by the Caliph Othman, in the thirtieth year 
of the Hejira. A striking peculiarity of the Koran 
consists in the inconsistencies and contradictions with 
which it abounds ; which compelled its author to have 
recourse to the convenient doctrine of abrogation. 
The Koran is acknowledged as the fundamental code . 
of the civil and criminal jurisprudence, as well as of 
the theology, of the Mahometans. The religion which 
it teaches bears the name of Islam ; and is separated 
into two portions: — Iman, which signifies Faith, or 
theory: and Din, which signifies Religion, or Practice. 
Of this creed, there are five fundamental points ; one 
of which relates to faith, and the remaining four to 
practice. The primary fiindamental tenet is, " That 
there is only one God, and that Mahomet is the 
Apostle of God;" in which confession of faith six 

* According to the testimony of all the Eastern authors^ Mahomet 
died on Monday the 12th Rehy Ist^ in the year 11 of the Hejira^ which 
answers in reality to the 8th June^ 632^ a. d. 

• Sale, Prelim. Disc. Sect. iii. 
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distinct articles of belief are comprehended: 1, Be- 
lief in God : 2. In His angels : S. In His Scriptures : 
4, In His prophets: 5. In the resurrection and day 
of judgment : and 6. In God's absolute decree of pre- 
determination both of good and evil. The four points 
relating to practice are: — 1. Prayer, under which 
those ablutions or purifications are included, which 
are requisite preparations for prayer: 2, Alms: 3. 
Fasting : and 4. The pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Various have been the conjectures as to the man- 
ner in which Mahomet obtained his information re- 
specting the Scriptures and traditions of the Jews and 
Christians ; some supposing that he obtained it from 
a Jew or a Christian \ or from both, in his own coun- 
try ; others, in his journey to Syria ; and others, again, 
in Syria itself. It is probable that the latter is the cor- 
rect supposition ^N since we learn both from St Jerome 
and St. Gregory Nyssene, that the works of St. Ephrem 
the Syrian, who flourished during the reign of Con- 
stantine, were almost universally read before the times 
of Mahomet. There could have been no difficulty 
therefore in Mahomet's coming to a knowledge of the 
contents of his works : and some of them have found 
their way into the Koran. In the eighteenth chapter 
of the Koran we have the substance of a story which 

1 ''When the Arabs inyaded the territories of the Persian kings, and 
spread their new Mih oyer Asia, they found the Chaldaean Churdi already 
powerful in the East Even in Arabia its missionaries had gained exten- 
siye influence^ and Mohammed himself may haye owed the traditions 
and learning which he embodied in the Koran^ to the instruction of a 
Chaldean monk." Layard's iVJnewA, VoL i. p. 245. This note has 
been added as this sheet was passing through the press; the yery inter- 
esting work from which it has been taken was not published at the time 
this Essay was written. 

The tradition of Mahomet's connexion with Sergius, a Nestorian 
monk, is well known. 

' Dr Lee s Tracts on Mahometanism, Appendix B. p. 124. 
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has been admirably told in Parnell's Hermit; the 
original draught of which will be found in the works 
of St. EphremS where it is given with the view of 
illustrating the mysterious ways of Providence, just as 
it has been re-edited in the Koran, and versified by 
ParnelP. 

At the death of Mahomet, his temporal and reli- 
gious sovereignty embraced, and was limited by, the 
Arabian Peninsula. The Roman and Persian empires, 
engaged in tedious and indecisive hostility upon the 
rivers of Mesopotamia and the Armenian mountains, 
were at once regarded by the Saracens as certain con- 
quests. In the very first year of Mahomet's imme- 
diate successor, Abubeker, each of these mighty em- 
pires was invaded. Damascus, the most noble and 
ancient city of Syria, fell beneath the arms of the 
Saracens; and seven years of active and unceasing 
warfare sufficed to complete the subjugation of the 
rich province of Syria, though defended by numerous 
armies and fortified cities. Abubeker lived not to 
witness the success of his arms. The conquest of 
Syria had been bequeathed to Omar by the enterprise 
of his predecessor ; but two acquisitions of not inferior 
splendour were the undivided glory of his own caliph- 
ate. These were Persia and Egypt. The former 
offered but a short resistance; a few victories, a few 
sieges, carried the Arabian arms from the Tigris to 
the Oxus ; and the crowning carnage of the battle of 
Neh^wend, styled by the Arabs "The Victory of 
Victories," finally overthrew the Sassanian dynasty. 

* Tom. I. Grec. et Lat p. 119. 

' The story will be found almost verbatim in the Spectator, No. 237, 
and is there ascribed to the Jews, 
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The religion of Zoroaster was proscribed ; the alterna- 
tive of death or conversion was offered to an idolatrous 
people ; and the body of the nation embraced the faith 
of Islam. The invasion of Egypt was conducted by 
Amrou, one of the most illustrious of the Saracen chiefs. 
After a loss of SS^OOO Moslems the banner of Mahomet 
was planted on the ramparts of Alexandria, and Amrou 
announced to the Caliph that the submission of Egypt 
was complete. After some interval, the Saracens won 
their way along the coast of Africa, as far as the pil- 
lars of Hercules; and at the commencement of the 
eighth century they crossed the sea which separates 
Spain from Africa. Europe hears "The Tecbir war- 
cry, and the Lelie*s yell," as the turbaned hosts, led on 
by Tarik, land upon the shores of Spain*: the towers of 
Seville fall: the Goths are defeated: the empire of 
the Visigoths is overthrown : and the maritime coasts 
of Gaul, from the Pyrenean mountains to the Rhone, 
are brought under the dominion of the Crescent. But 
the further progress of the Saracens is now happily 
checked. In the year 732, Charles M artel, the grand- 
father of Charlemagne, decided the great question 
whether Christianity or Mahometanism should be the 
religion of Europe. The bones of Abdalrahman, aud 
of his myriad followers, who had already adjudged to 
the faith of Islam whatever yet remained of France 

^ Almost all the Spanish historians, as well as the Yoice of tradition, 
ascribe the immediate cause of the invasion of Spain, by the Moors, to 
the yengeanoe of Count Julian, for the wrongs of his daughter Florinda. 
Roderick, the last of the Goths, and The Vision of Don Roderick, are weU 
known to all readers. 

Tarik bequeathed the well-known name of Gibraltar (GiM al Tarik, 
or the mountain of Tarik), to the place of his landing. In the Hermosura 
de Angelica of Lope de Vega, there is a beautiful simile, descriptiTe of 
the hostile troops of the Moors and Spaniards. 
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or of Europe, whitened on the soil of a Catholic land. 
The victory of the Franks was complete and final ; the 
Moors were driven beyond the Pyrenees^ and never 
resumed their attempts at the conquest of Gaul. 
They next directed their attention to Italy; they 
entered the kingdom of Naples, and Genoa, endan- 
gered Rome, and conquered Sicily. Factions, how- 
ever, prevailed amongst them. Two caliphates were 
established in Africa and Spain, independent of the 
ancient caliphate in Asia; and the Spanish dynasty 
was soon divided into many rival kingdoms, warring 
with each other, and with Africa, almost as unquiet. 
The same cause weakened them in Sicily ; and in the 
tenth century the Saracen empire displayed signs of a 
declining condition. 

A new race of people now appeared, to become 
first the proselytes, and afterwards the zealous pro- 
pagators, of the Mahometan faith. These were the 
Turks, a Tartarian nation, who emerged from the 
Scythian wilderness. The throne of the Caliphs, 
shaken by the Ghaznavide and Seljukian sultans, was 
overthrown by the successors of Ghenghis Khan*. The 
kingdom of Ghazna was established at the close of the 
tenth century, in the Eastern provinces of Persia. 
Mahmud, by whom the title of sultan^ was first 
assumed, carried the Turkish arms into Hindustan. 
Before his reign, the invasions of other Mahometan 

^ It will be remembered that the Empire of the Arabs in Spain was 
terminated, after a duration of about 800 years, by the conquest of 
Granada (their last possession in that coimtry), in the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The expulsion, however, of the Saracens from that coun- 
try was not entirely effected until the seventeenth century. 

' Bagdad was taken by storm by Holaghou, the grandson of Genghis 
Khan, a.d. 1267. a.h. 666. The last Caliph of the race of the Abbas- 
sides suffered a cruel death ; and with him perished the Caliphate. 

^ Sultan is an old Arabic word for a King. 
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princes into that country, had been few and partial ; 
but Mahmud in his twelve expeditions far surpassed 
the conquests of Alexander the Great. The great 
body of the Turkish nation was then inhabiting both 
sides of the Caspian. The Eastern division joined the 
enterprising Mahmtid, and assisted in his exploits, 
but rebelled against his son. They overthrew the 
Ghaznavide dynasty, possessed themselves of its domi- 
nions, conquered Persia, and chose as their king, 
Togrul Bey, the grandson of Seljuk. During the 
reign of this prince, the first sultan of the Seljukian 
race, the great Turkish nation adopted the religion of 
Mahomet, and professing it with all the energy of their 
native character, and all the zeal of recent converts, 
they became its fierce champions, at that precise aera 
when it was losing its hold on the human intellect, 
and but for their vehement support might have 
quietly expired. On the death of Togrul Bey, in the 
year 1063, his nephew. Alp Arslan, succeeded to his 
thrope, and to the command of all the Turks from the 
Tigris to Hindustan. At his death the fairest part 
of Asia was subject to his laws. Twelve hundred 
princes, or the sons of princes, stood before his throne, 
and two hundred thousand soldiers marched under 
his banners. From the hour of the defeat of the 
Greek Emperor Romanus by this conqueror, in the 
year 1071, the Turks have maintained their dominion 
in Asia Minor, until the victorious crescent has been 
planted on the dome of Saint Sophia. The empire 
of the sultans of the House of Seljuk attained its 
highest pitch of splendour and power in the reign of 
Maiek Shah, the son and successor of Alp Arslan. 
On his death it fell as rapidly as it had risen. The 
vast territory was divided between the four principal 
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Seljukian dynasties of Kerman, of Persia, of Syria, 
and of Roum. The successes of the Turks had 
brought them to the full front of Constantinople itself, 
and the Greek Empire tottered on the verge of de- 
struction. 

We are now arrived at the period of the Crusades. 
By these wars Europe was preserved from desola- 
tion, if not from conquest, by the Turks ^ The zeal of 
Christian Europe was aroused by the letters addressed 
by the Greek Emperor to the Catholic Princes, who 
were urged to assist endangered Greece and oppress- 
ed Syria, — to repel the Barbarians on the confines of 
Asia, rather than to expect them in the heart of 
Europe. By the victorious arms of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, Robert of Normandy, the brave Bohemond, and 
Tancred, (whose name lives in the great poem of 
Tasso,) the two Turkish kingdoms of Roum and of 
Syria were both overthrown ; and in the last year of 
the eleventh century the banner of the Cross was 
planted on the walls of Jerusalem : — 

AUor tutte le squadre il gndo alzaro 

Delia vittoria altissimo e festante; 

£ risoname i monti^ e replicaro 

Gli ultimi accent! : e quasi in quello istante 

Ruppe e yinse Tancredi ogni riparo 

Che gli aveva aU' incontro opposto Argante ; 

E lanciando il suo ponte, anch'ei yeloce 

Passo nel muro, e r* innalzo la Croce'. 



1 Cours dHiHoire Modeme. Par M. Guizot. Huitieme Le9on. " In: 
times when statesmen were incapahle of forqpng extensive political com- 
binations^ it was better that the Christian nations should be roused and 
tmited for the recoyery of the Holy Sepulchre, than that they should, 
one by one, be oyerwhelmed by the Mahometan power." Macaulay's 
Hi§t. qf England, VoL i. p. 8. TMs note from Macaulay has been 
added, as this sheet was passing through the press. 

• Tasso, Ger, Lib. Canto xviii. 

M. E. C 
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Godfrey, by his fellow-soldiers, was raised to the 
throne of the Holy City. But with these exploits, 
the substantial triumphs of the Crusaders ceased. A 
Christian principality is retaken by the Saracens: a 
fresh alarm spreads through Europe : ** Extemplo .... 
magnas it Fama per urbes :*' Saint Bernard of Clair- 
vaux employs his eloquence and his pen: England is 
pre-occupied, the wars between Stephen and Matilda 
are distracting the country : Germany and France 
respond to the call : Conrad III. and Louis VII. con- 
duct their forces on a fresh crusade. But the armies 
of the West no longer prevail : Jerusalem itself is 
recaptured by the illustrious Saladin, before whose 
sword (to use the words of Mr. Turner) " the kingdom 
raised by the Crusaders was found to vanish like the 
spectral visions of the mountain-douds, beautiful and 
splendid in their brief hour of light, but fading into 
mist and nothingness when the forming rays with- 
draw \" The triumphs of Saladin, who had even 
threatened to plant the standard of the Crescent in 
the heart of Europe, were checked for a while by the 
Crusade and successes of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 

The establishment of a great empire, embracing 
Persia, Syria, and Asia Minor, by the Seljukian 
Turks, and the terror which their successes excited in 
the Greek Emperors, have already been mentioned 
among the proximate causes of the Crusades ; and in 
the Ottoman descendants of the same race, after the 
apparent extinction of its power, and a long interval 
of obscurity in the maintains of the Lesser Asia, we are 
hereafter to discover the conquerors of Constantinople. 
After the Christian forces had been withdrawn from 
the East, the successful inroad of the Tartar hordes 

' Hist of Eng,y M. A. Vol. i. p. 363. 
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repressed for a time the power of the Turks; and a 
second irruption of the Moguls, under the celebrated 
Tamerlane, summoned the ferocious Bajazet from 
before the walls of Constantinople, and the downfall of 
the Greek Empire was thus providentially postponed. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century, however, the 
city, which had defied alike the arms of Chosroes, the 
Chagan, and the Caliphs, now betrayed by its Genoese 
guests to a besieging army of 200,000 soldiers, and in 
which a Palaeologus could find only 8,000 fighting men, 
was entirely overthrown by its Ottoman assailants. On 
the memorable 29th day of May, in the year 1453, 
Mahomet the Second made his entrance into the city 
at about two o'clock in the day, and alighted from 
his horse at the Church of Saint Sophia \ He ordered 
an Imam to ascend the patriarchal pulpit, and give 
out the Hymn of Thanksgiving, and thus dedicated 
the Church to the Mahometan worship. From thence 
he passed on to the desolate palace of the Caesars, and 
there, seized with feelings of generous emotion, and 
reflecting on the vicissitude of all things human, (like 
Scipio, who wept over the ruins of Carthage, whilst 
he uttered the prophetic lines of Homer^ and thought 
upon the probable fate of his own country,) he ex- 
claimed in the words of Firdausi: '*The spider has 
wove his web in the imperial palace ; and the owl hath 
sung her watch-song on the towers of Afrasiab." The 
death of Mahomet II. happened in the year 1481, 
when he was preparing to make war at once upon the 

^ The Estdblishmmt of the Turks in Europe. An Historical Dis- 
course. It is attributed to the pen of the present premier, the Right 
Honourable Lord John Russell. 

2 "EcrireTai ^fuip, 5r* a» nor oXaoXy ^iXios Ip^, 

Kai TlpiCLfiost kol Xaos ivfififXito Ilpiafioio. Jl, yi. 448. 

C 2 
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Persians and the Christians. He ordered these words 
to be engraved upon his tomb : " I intended to con- 
quer Rhodes and subdue proud Italy." 

A full explanation of the causes which contributed 
to the progress of Mahometanism is not, perhaps, at 
present attainable even by those most conversant with 
this branch of literature. It will be right, however, 
to remember how much there was in the political and 
religious state of both the Eastern and Western 
world, to prepare the way for the propagation of a 
Creed of the character of that of Mahomet. The 
divided state of the religion and government* of Arabia 
at the time of the appearance of Mahomet, — the 
Roman Empire overwhelmed by the fierce incursions 
of the northern Barbarians, — Persia distracted by her 
own intestine divisions, and her cold and lifeless 
superstition, requiring only the touch of opposition to 
bring it to the ground*, — and amongst the Christians 
themselves, who had long since degenerated from the 
primitive purity of their faith, a multitude of heresies 
and dissensions, and a course of life unworthy of those 
professing Christianity*, — are all circumstances which 
may be ranged among the causes which promoted the 
success of Mahomet's creed. True it is, that the 
countries in which the beauty of Christian truth had 
been the most defaced, were the first and the readiest 
to submit to the dominion of the Crescent. 

The great schism amongst the Mahometans owes 

^ Mr. Elphinstone remarks^ that the temporal power acquired hy the 
false prophet Magdak, who nearly enslaved the king and people of Pw- 
sia, shews the state of religious feeling in that country shortly before the 
birth of Mahomet. Hist of India, Vol. i. p. 495, note. 

' Fabricius, Salutaris Ltuv Evangelii, cap. xxv. De persecutionibus 
qua Saraceni moverunt, et de remediis ad Mohammedanismum propa- 
gandum adhibitis. 
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its origin to a political feud. The discord of the 
friends and enemies of Ali has been renewed in every 
age of the Hejira, and is still maintained in the 
immortal hatred of the Persians and the Turks. To 
the former has been given the appellation of Shiitesy 
or sectaries. By them a new article of faith has been 
added to the Mahometan Creed; — if Mahomet be the 
apostle, his companion, Ali, is the vicar of God. The 
three immediate successors of Mahomet, who inter- 
rupted the indefeasible right of Ali to the dignity of 
Imam and Caliph, they reject and regard as usurpers ; 
but the tomb of Ali, near the ruins of Cufa, is held in 
religious veneration by the Persians. Many thousands 
of the Shiites repose in holy ground, at the feet of 
the vicar of God ; and the silence of the desert is 
broken by the numerous and annual visits of the 
Persians, who esteem this devotion not less meritorious 
than the pilgrimage to Mecca. The SonniteSy who 
receive the Sonna, or Book of Traditions of their 
Prophet, as of canonical authority, are represented by 
the Turks, who respect the memory of Abubeker, 
Omar, Othman, and Ali ; but to the husband of 
Fatima they assign the last and most humble place. 
The sects accounted heretical amongst the Mahometans 
deserve to be carefully considered, since, as it has been 
asserted by an able writer S they frequently discover a 
marked disposition to recognize the great Catholic 
mysteries. According to Mahometan tradition, the 
Jews are represented to be divided into seventy-one^ 
the Christians into seventy-two^ and the Mahometans 
into seventy-three sects ; these numbers having refer- 
ence to the comparative merits of the religions ; and 
that of seventy-three, it is said, having been foretold 

* Forster, M<ihometanism Unveiled, n. 105. 
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by Mahomet himself, as the number of classes or 
sects under which his followers should be eventually 
reduced. The nature of the Godhead was a subject of 
controversy amongst the Mahometans. By the HSye- 
tians, or disciples of Ahmed Ebn Hayet, our Lord 
was affirmed to be, not a mere man, but the Eternal 
Word Incarnate, who took upon him a true and real 
body, and will judge all creatures in the life to come. 
Ebn Hayet moreover asserted, that there are two 
Gods, or Creators : the one eternal, namely, the Most 
High God; the other, non-eternal, namely, the Messiah 
of the Christians. The doctrine of the Godhead, 
therefore, advanced by Ebn Hayet, does not materially 
differ from the Arian hypothesis ; and appears to be 
less removed from Catholic truth than that advocated 
by the modern Socinians. Although the creed of Ma- 
homet founded itself, from the first, upon the doctrine 
of a rigid fatalism^ and has inflexibly preserved the 
tenet of absolute predestination, as a primary funda- 
mental, a controversy upon that doctrine, nevertheless, 
sprang up in the Mahometan world, and occasioned a 
variety of theological distinctions and divisions. About 
the middle of the last century, Abd-al-Waheb, an 
Arab of the Wahabe tribe, believing that the primitive 
faith of Islam had been corrupted by practice, began 
to preach the necessity of a reformation. His austeri- 
ties, his reputation for wisdom, and his eloquence, 
gained a multitude of converts, and as his strength 
increased he began to use force against the refractory, 
Mohammed Ebn Saoud, who had married the daughter 
of Abd-al-Waheb, was the first military champion of 
the new doctrines; and though his forces were few, 
his enterprises displayed so much daring as to produce 
great alarm in Constantinople. 
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If in the reputed heresies of the Mahometans, or 
any of them, there can really be discovered a dispo- 
sition to approach the pure doctrines of Christianity, 
such a circumstance must be considered as one of the 
highest importance, with reference, especially, to the 
manner in which it may affect the final conversion of 
the Mahometan world \ 

^ An account of the existing Mahometan Sects in Hindustan^ will be 
found in Mr. Colebrooke's valuable Essay On the Origin and peculiar 
Tenets qf certain Muhammedan Sects. 
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Chapter I. 

Peculiarities in that part of the Creed of the Mahometan, which relates 
to Faith, which stand in the way of Conversion to the Christiaii 
Faith. 

^HE fundamental doctrine of the Koran is, the 
-*- Unity of the Godhead; — a doctrine equally as- 
serted both in the Jewish and Christian dispensations. 
But the brilliancy of this eternal truth has been 
obscured by Mahomet/ by the addition of a fiction 
which was necessary for the promulgation of his new 
faith, namely, ''That Mahomet is the Apostle of 
God." Whilst the manifestation and preservation of 
the doctrine of the Unity of the Supreme Being, was 
one great end to which the Mosaic institution was 
ordained to be subservient, and the same momentous 
truth is maintained and preserved inviolate by the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, yet the latter unfolds new 
scenes to our view, and presents us with a clearer and 
fuller discovery of the Divine Nature, by revealing to 
us the mysterious doctrine of the existence of three 
distinct persons in the Godhead. This doctrine Ma- 
homet pronounced to be inconsistent with the Unity 
of the Deity, and ventured, therefore, to charge the 
Christians with worshipping a plurality of Gt)ds'. A 
Spanish Mahometan, Ambassador from the King of 
Morocco, to the States-general of the United Pro- 
vinces, by birth a Biscaian, and probably of the race 
of those Moors who long possessed a great part of the 

^ Al Koran, chaps, iv. v. 
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provinces of Spain, having in Holland entered into a 
religions discussion with Prince Maurice, and Don 
Emanuel, son of Don Anthony, King of Portugal, 
sent them, in the year 1610, after his return into 
Africa, a Latin letter, containing an account of his 
faith, in which the following passage occurs : — 

" Nullus humanus intellectus potest percipere vel 
etiam intelligere unum et idem esse Patrem, Filium, 
et Spiritum Sanctum, in unica sola essentia, et uno 
eodem tempore. Neque Deus Omnipotens unquam 
voluit aut jussit debere hominem credere id quod nee 
potest intelligi nee percipi ; potius fecit hominis intel- 
lectum aptum ad percipieudum quicquid possibile et 
necessarium fuit, et ad negandum et non percipieudum 
quod impossibile est^" 

"As for the Mahometan religion," observes a 
learned divine, " (which being a gallimaufry made up 
of many, partakes much of the Jewish,) that also 
wholly denies the doctrine of the Trinity, and the 
professors of it, in all their public performances of 
religious worship, with much zeal and earnestness 
frequently reiterate and repeat this Article, 'There is 
but one God, there is but one God,' not so much out 
of zeal to assert the Unity of the Godhead, as to 
exclude the Trinity of persons maintained by the 
Christians*." **The Mussulmans," remarks Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, " are already a sort of heterodox Chris- 
tians: they are Christians, if Locke reasons justly, 
because they firmly believe the immaculate conception, 

^ This letter is quoted in a tract entitled; Historical and Critical Re- 
flections upon Mahometanism and Socinianism, London^ 1712. It occurs 
in a volume of Tracts in the library of Emmanuel College. It is said 
to be a translation from the Dissertations Historiques of the celebrated 
Mathurin Veyssiere La Croze. 

" South's Sermons, Vol. ii. p. 182. 
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divine character, and miracles of the Messiah; but they 
are heterodox, in denying vehemently his character of 
Son, and his equality, as God, with the Father, of 
whose unity and attributes they entertain and express 
the most awful ideas'." 

The title of Unitarian, therefore, belongs to the 
follower of Mahomet, as well as to the disciple of 
Socinus. Both of them allege that the Christian doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity is inconsistent with human 
reason, and whilst, in support of that doctrine, the 
Christian shews the incontrovertible evidence of the 
Scriptures, the Mahometan, like the follower of 
Socinus, in some instances perverts the plain and 
obvious meaning of the passages adduced, and in 
others, where the sense is too plain to be evaded, he 
advances the charge of interpolation. In Persia, the 
liberality with which Mr. Martyn's arguments in 
support of the Christian doctrines were permitted to 
be discussed, and the hospitality with which he him- 
self was received by the learned, the nobles, and per- 
sons of all ranks in that country, cannot but reflect 
lasting honour on the government, and command our 
respect for the people at large ; but the nature of the 
objectious with which those arguments were met, suf- 
ficiently evinces that the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
and the other doctrines which it involves, will prove 
very formidable obstacles to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the Mahometans. 

The Mahometans, whilst they deny the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, reject also in express terms the 
Divine Nature of our Lord Jesus Christ*. In the 
Latin letter to which reference has been already 

^ Discourse On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, Works, Vol. i, 
p. 279. 4to. 1799, ' Al Koran, chaps, v. ix. xiiii. 
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made, speaking of Jesus Christ, the author writes : — 
"Dico eum apud nos haberi Prophetam et nuncium 
Dei." Mohammed Ruza of Hamadan, in his reply to 
Mr. Martyn, thus speaks of our Blessed Lord : " If 
however he (Mahomet) had withheld his testimony 
to the mission of Jesus, or had not described his life 
and character as he has done, we should never have 
considered Jesus as a prophet. Because, it appears 
upon the face of his history, that he was most likely 
one of those who are termed Maj%yh^. That he had 
no participation in the Divinie essence is clear, other- 
wise he never would have acknowledged those defects 
inherent in himself which he did, and which we shall 
hereafter shew marked his character. Would our 
opponent confess the truth, he might say, how he can 
suppose a Divine Personage (such as he believes Jesus 
to have been) could submit to the labours of a pro- 
phetic mission ; and, after all, during his whole ex- 
emplary life, convert only a few to the true faith, 
but leave the great work itself to be done by the 
Apostles. And, on the other hand, how Mahomet 
did, in about the space of ten hours, so fascinate 
the Arabs, both by his address and manners, as to 
bring over, by his preaching only, multitudes almost 
innumerable from the ways of error to the path of 
truth ^." Hence we perceive that the followers of 
Mahomet regard our Saviour as a Prophet only sent 
from God, notwithstanding that the mysterious union, 
of the divine and human natures in the person of 

^ This word designates a person who has made certain advances in 
mysticism. Al Majzub is a person whom Grod has selected for himself 
as his own companion, to whom he has revealed his person^ and whom 
he has elevated to every rank of perfection^ without subjecting him to 
any difficulty whatever. Bombay TransactionSy VoL iii. p. 101. 

• Dr. Lee's Tracts, p. 266. 
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Christ, was repeatedly shadowed out, and might have 
been fairly inferred from those very prophecies which 
now pathetically predicted the sufferings, and the 
ignominious death of the Messiah, and now, with all 
the warmth and boldness of Eastern poetry, painted 
the grandeur, the victories, and the eternity of His 
Kingdom. 

The Mahometans also altogether deny the fact of 
our Lord's crucifixion, and maintain that it was not 
Jesus himself who underwent the ignominious death 
of the Cross, but some one else in His shape and 
resemblance ^ That Christ did not really suffer in 
his own person on the Cross, we know was the tenet 
also of some of the early Christian heretics. There 
exists a gospel in Arabic, attributed to St. Bamabas*^ 
which, although perhaps it is no original forgery of 
the Mahometans, has yet been much interpolated by 
them. It is therein related, that the moment the 
Jews were going to apprehend Jesus in the garden. He 
was snatched up into the third heaven, by the ministry 
of four angels, Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, and Uriel ; 
that He will not die until the end of the world, and 
that it Was Judas who was crucified in His stead ; God 
having permitted that traitor to appear so like his 
Master, in the eyes of the Jews, that they took and 
delivered him to Pilate. It has been urged as an 
objection by the Mahometans, that it is unreasonable 
and unjust to suppose that the atonement of one 
person can be accepted for the sins of another; and, 
that it is inconsistent with the character of the Deity, 

* Al Koran, chaps, iii. iv. 

« " Of this Gospel the Moriscoes in Africa have a translation in Span- 
ish ; and there is in the library of prince Engene of Savoy, a mannscript 
of some antiquity, containing an Italian translation of the same Gospel." 
Sale, Prelim. Disc. Sect. iv. 
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to inflict the punishment due to the crimes of men, 
oft the righteous person of Christ. But here we may 
reply, that what has been declared to be the wisdom 
of God in the Scriptures, it is not our duty to call in 
question. Infinite Wisdom may have reasons of which 
we, as finite creatures, can have no adequate concep- 
tion. 

Having endeavoured to deduce the obstacles which 
stand in the way of the conversion of the Mahometans 
to the Christian faith, which arise from the first part 
of the fundamental tenet of the Mahometan creed, 
" There is no God but God," by the rejection of the 
Christian doctrines of the Holy Trinity, the Divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, His death, crucifixion, and 
atonement ; we proceed, in the next place, to considei: 
the obstacles which the second part of the same tenet, 
— " that Mahomet is the Apostle of God," — likewise 
offers. And here we are at once led to the considera- 
tion of the charge brought by the Mahometans, both 
against the Jews and Christians, of having wilfully 
corrupted the Holy Scriptures. In th« Koran ^ the 
Jews are called upon to receive that book, as verifying 
and confirming the Pentateuch, particularly with 
respect to the Unity of God and the mission of Ma- 
homet; and they are exhorted not to conceal the 
passages of their Law, which bear witness to those 
truths, nor to corrupt them by publishing false copies 
of the Pentateuch, for which the writers were but 
poorly paid. It is hardly necessary here to enter into 
the question involved in this charge brought against 
the Jews. It is true that they have explained away 
the real sense of the Scriptures by false glosses, and 
that they do so still, as a comparison of the declara- 

* Chaps, ii. iii. iv. 
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tions of the Scriptures with their commentaries will 
shew; but it will not hence follow that they have cor- 
rupted the text. Of such a charge the ancient Fa- 
thers entirely acquit them^; and they will be founds 
generally speaking, to charge them only with cor- 
rupting the Septuagint version, or wilfully mistrans- 
lating the text*. The Jews have in all ages been 
distinguished for the veneration with which they 
have regarded the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

Josephus tells us : — Ou yap /lupidSes fiifiXiwv €«7t Trap 
riyiiVj cuTviJi<pwvfi>v koi fiayoiuLivwv ' hvo he /ulopu irpo^ toI^ 
€iKoai (iifiXidy Tov iraj/roy ej^oi/ra ^(fiovov tiJf dvaypa<f>tiVy 
TCL hiKaiw^ Oela TreTrKfTeufieva. . . . ArjXov 6 eaTiv epyw, 
TTCoy ii/uL€i^ T019 ioiois ypdjUifULaai ireTnarevKafiev. ToarouTou 
yap aimfo^ iiStf Trapt^fiKoros, ovre wpoaOelvai tij ovhev, 
ovT€ a<f>€\€7¥ auT(0V) ovT€ /uL€Ta0€tvai TeToX/uirjKev, llaai Se 
avfx(ffVT6v eariv evOui ck rijs npdrrfi yeviatm^ lovhaioi^y to 
vofii^eiv avrd GcoD SoyniaTa^ kcu roi/roiy ififkiv^iVy Kal virep 
avTwVj 61 ^oi^ Bvri<XK€iv ri^ew^ * tihrf ovv voXXoi iroXXaKts 
ifipavrai twv av^fjuLoXwTwv^ arpefiXai Kal Travroiwv davarww 
TpoTTOVs €F Qemrpoi^ vnofAepopre^f ewl to fjLrjSev pijima irpo^ 
eaOcu irapd tous vdixovs icai Ta^ pLCTci tovtwv dvaypa(pd9^. 
There are various passages in the Old Testament 
which the Mahometans interpret to be applicable to 
the founder of their religion : but it is not necessary 
here to consider them. The most famous passage 
cited from the Gospels in favour of Mahomet is the 
promise of the Paraclete. In the Koran* we read, 
" And when Jesus the Son of Mary said, O children 

* St. Jerom, Comment, on cap. vi. Isaia. St. Augustine, de CivU, Dei, 
lib. XV. cap. xiii. Butler s Hora Bihlicce, 204. 

* St. Justin Martyr, TLpbs Tptv<l><ava lovdaiov AtaXoyos. Justin 8 q)e- 
cific charges against the Jews may be seen in Bishop Kaye s Account of 
the Writings of Justin Martyr, p. 44. 

* Contra Apionem, lib. i. * Chap. Lxi. 
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of Israel, verily I am the Apostle of God, sent uuto 
you, confirming the Law which was delivered before 
me, and bringing good tidings of an Apostle who shall 
come after me, and whose name shall be Ahmed." 
In support of what is here alleged, the following 
passage from the Gospel of St, John is quoted: kuI 
eyw epcoTrfaw tov Flarejoa, kqI aWop UapdKXtjTov owcrei 
vfxip^; with the substitution, however, of the word 
TrepiKXvTov, for the true reading irapaKXrjTov, They 
thus pretend that their prophet was foretold by Jesus 
by name, since the words Mahomet (or Mohammed) 
Ahmed, and TrepiKXvro^, all bear the same signification, 
that of famous, or illustrious. We, of course, could 
at once shew that ircpiKkvrov could never have been 
written in the place of irapaKXriTov^ and that nothing 
can be more certain, than that Mahomet could not 
have been meant by this declaration : the ^context 
indisputably refutes such a supposition. Besides, if 
the Jews and Christians of Arabia had succeeded in 
making the corruption alluded to, those of distant 
countries could not have done so, having had no 
motive whatever for such an act. We have then at 
once access to three manuscripts, (all of them probably 
written before Mahomet was born,) in which we find 
nothing favourable to his pretensions. These manu- 
scripts are the Codex Alexandrinus ; the Codex Canta- 
brigiensis, or the Codex Bezae ; and the Codex Vatica- 
nus. The Codex Alexandrinus^ which is now in the 
British Museum^ consists of four volumes ; the first 
three of them contain the Old Testament : the fourth 
contains the New Testament, together with the First 
Epistle of St. Clement to the Corinthians, and a frag- 

' Chap. xiv. 16. 
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ment of the secoud. The Codex Cantahrigiensis, or 
Codex BeziB, is a Greek and Latin manuscript of the 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles; and is 
now in the Public Library of this University, to which 
it was presented by Beza. The Codex Faticanus 
contained originally the whole Greek Bible. The 
respective ages of these venerable manuscripts have 
been a subject of great controversy, and have employed 
the ingenuity and learning of several biblical writers 
of great renown. After a profound investigation of 
the subject. Dr. Woide fixes the age of the Codex 
Alexandrinus " intra medium et finem stecuh quarti:*' 
after a similar investigation. Dr. Kipling fixes the age 
of the Codex Cantabrigiensis, or the Codex Beza?, at 
the second century : but Bishop Marsh, in his Notes 
to Michaelis, seems to prove demonstratively that it 
was notVritten beyond the j^th century. M ontfau- 
con and Blanchini refer the Codex Vaticanus to the 
,/^A century. But we are better acquainted with the 
first two than with the third of these manuscripts. 

It is said that the origin of the favourite ailment 
of Mahomet and his followers, — that the Scriptures 
have been corrupted, — may be found in the works of 
St. Ephrem the Syrian ^ If, in reply to these ground- 
less assertions of the Mahometans, that the Penta^ 
touch and Gospel have been corrupted, it be asserted 
that, if such be the case, the Koran may possibly be 
corrupted also ; we are told, that God has promised 
that He will take care of the latter, and preserve it 
from any addition or diminution ; but that He left 
the two others to the care of men*. 

1 Vol. 11. pp. 485-r491. Dr. Lee'a Tracts, p. 132. 
' Al Korauy ch. xv. 
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The Mahometans believe the Koran to be inimi- 
table by any human pen ; and that, therefore, it 
remains a permanent miracle, alone su£Bcient to con-' 
vince the world of its divine original. It was to this 
miracle, — the impossibility of ilnitating the Koran,^- 
that Mahomet himself did chiefly appeal for the con- 
firmation of his mission, and it was his delight to 
challenge the most eloquent men in Arabia to produce 
even a single chapter that might be compared with 
it'. " We can affirm," says Mirza Ibrahim, " that there 
appeared an Arab among us, who, making a claim to 
prophecy, proposed as his miracle the production of a 
written composition, and then asserted that mankind 
were unable to produce the like, by any effort of rhetoric, 
or anything else." And again, ^^It is a miracle, and not 
the effect of eloquence alone : — an assurance, in which 
there can remain no doubt, and no less convincing 
than that of the miracles of the other prophets. Nay, 
it is more so ; for the impossibility of imitation is now 
just what it was at the first performance of the miracle, 
on account of its perpetuity, and its utter incapability 
of decay ^." And Mohammed Ruza of Hamadan says, 
^* In the case of the Koran, the inability to produce an 
equal is the great rock opposed to infidelity, and the 
source of joy to both God and man^.'* But what is 
really the conclusion at which we must arrive with 
respect to the character of the Koran ? It is this ; 
it rests its claim to inspiration on this single issue of 
internal evidence — that unassisted human genius could 
never attain to anything, as a composition, so inimi- 
tably perfect. Its style is, doubtless, pleasing to the 
ear of an Arab, but this fact would not raise it to a 

^ At Koran, chaps, ii. and xvii. ' Dr. Lee's TracU, p. 9. 

* Dr. Lee's Tracts, p. 237. 
M. B. D 
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higher position than the works of Homer '\)r of Vii^I. 
According to Daulet Shah, no one has hitherto been 
able to write anything which may be compared with the 
poem of the Shkh N4meh, or Book of Kings, of the 
Persian poet, Firdausf • Hence it will be perceived that 
the firm belief entertained by the Mahometans, that 
Mahomet is the Apostle of God, and was foretold both 
in the Old and New Testament, their belief likewise in 
the corruption of both these sacred books, and the high 
veneration with which they regard the Koran, wiU 
prove powerful obstacles in the way of their conversion 
to Christianity. It has been remarked by a high 
authority, that ^* the Mahometans consider our doc- 
trine as perfect blasphemy, and insist, that our copies 
of the Scriptures have been corrupted both by Jews 
and Christians. It will be inexpressibly difficult to 
undeceive them, and scarcely possible to diminish their 
veneration for Mahomet and Ali, who were both very 
extraordinary men, and the second, a man of un- 
exceptionable morals : the Koran shines, indeed, with 
a borrowed light, since most of its beauties are taken 
from our Scriptures; but it has great beauties, and 
the Mahometans will not be convinced that they were 
borrowed*." 

The next article of faith required by the Koran 
which we propose to consider, is that which relates to 
the belief of a general resurrection and a future 
judgment. We shall here, however, confine ourselves 
almost exclusively, to the consideration of the Ma^ 
hometan paradise, which is the main peculiarity in 
this point of the creed of Mahomet which stands in 
the way of conversion to the Christian faith. Al- 

^ Sir William Jones, Discourse On the Godi qf Greece, Italy , and 
India. Works, VoL i. p. 279, 4to. 1799. 
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though the Mahometan creed I'esembles the Christian 
in teaching the doctrine of a future judgment, yet 
it widely differs from it in the minuteness with 
which Mahomet and his followers pretend to scru- 
tinize and expose the secrets of the invisible world. 
Mahomet exhibited to his followers the ages of fiitu* 
rity by means of an imagery entirely corporeal, and 
highly congenial with the Arabian temper. A sensual 
paradise, in which man is to derive his chief happi* 
ness from continuing to indulge the passions of 
his present nature, is a fundamental principle of the 
religion of Mahomet. Numerous passages in the 
Koran place this beyond doubt; and, though some 
of his followers have revolted at so gross a doctrine, 
the orthodox amongst them continue to believe, in 
its literal sense, all that their prophet has said re- 
garding the future state of reward and punishment. 
This paradise of Mahomet has certainly exercised, and 
continues to exercise, a wonderful influence over th6 
minds of his followers. "Paradise" was the word 
which inspired his earliest disciples. " But if we are 
killed in your service, what," exclaimed the deputies 
of Medina, " will be our reward ?" " Paradise," was 
Mahomet's reply, — and the oath of allegiance ^nd 
fidelity was forthwith recorded. In modei^n times 
similar effects have been produced among ^ race who 
adhere to the principal doctrines of the Koran. A 
follower of the modern Wahabee, who some yearfi 
since stabbed an Arabian chief near Bussorah, not 
only refused to save his life, but anxiously courted 
death, grasping in bis hand a paper which he seemed 
to prize far beyond his existence. This, when ex- 
amined, proved to be an order from the Wahabee 
chief, for an emerald palace, and a number of beauti- 

D 2 
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fill female slaves, in the delightful regions of eternal 
bliss \ Of the Mahometans, the good will enter the 
gates of their paradise, passing over in safety, under 
the guidance of Mahomet, the sharp and perilous 
bridge al Sirdt, while the guilty will fall into one of 
the least severe of their seven hells. The term of 
expiation will vary from nine hundred to seven thou- 
sand years ; but Mahomet has judiciously promised, 
that all his disciples, whatever may be their sins, shall 
be saved by their own faith and his intercession, from 
eternal condemnation. Greek cultivation, and Roman 
polity, said Dr. Arnold, prepared men for Christianity, 
as Mahometanism can bear witness; for the East, when 
it abandoned Greece and Rome, could only reproduce 
Judaism. Mahometanism, 600 years after Christ, 
justifies the wisdom of God in Judaism, proving that 
the Eastern man could bear nothing more perfect. 
The unworthy idea of paradise, in the Koran, justi- 
fies the ways of God in not revealing a future state 
earlier, since man in early ages was not fit for it*. 
It is a vulgar error to suppose that Mahomet denied 
that women have souls, or that he excluded them 
from Paradise. There are, on the contrary, passages 
in the Koran* which affirm, that women, in the next 
life, will not only be punished for their evil actions, 
but will also receive the reward of their good deeds. 
It seems important to remember this, since the learned 
translator of '' the Heimskringla" considers the rapid 
conquest by Christianity over the reli^on of Odin, 
about the beginning of the eleventh century, to be 
partly owing to the excludon, by that religion, of fe* 

' Persian MSS. quoted by Sir John Malcolm, H\xt. of Persia, Vol. i. 
p. 400. * Stanley's Life of Arnold, Vol. n. p. 417. 

' Al Koran, Chaps, iii. iv. 
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males from a future life, and their virtues from reward. 
The same writer has, however, in his comparison of the 
religion of Odin with that of Mahomet, apparently 
fallen into the error to which we have alluded*. To 
the thoughtful Mahometan the sensual joys of his 
Paradise might well suggest the startling question. 
Will the joys there proposed to him be joys for eter- 
nity ? The reader will, doubtless, here be reminded 
of the very beautiful legend, which has been related 
with much feeling in the poems of Mr. Trench. On 
the heart of the Monk 

— still the doubt came back— can God provide 
For the lai^e heart of man what shall not pall^ 

Nor through eternal ages* endless tide 
On tired spirits fall? 

But having been beguiled into the wood by the song 
of a bird, and having passed, as it seemed to him, only 
an hour there listening to it, he returned to the Monas- 
tery to find "a generation had gone down unseen," and 
to learn by this experience, to entertain one only dread> 

Lest an Eternity should not suffice 
To take the measure and the breadth and height 

Of what there is reserved in Paradise 
Its ever new delight. 

In no point of view, perhaps, do the truth and 
glory of Christianity stand out in bolder contrast with 
the impurity and darkness of Mahometanism, than 
in the spirituality and purity of its ultimate rewards. 

The doctrine of absolute and unqualified pre^ 
destination^ the sixth great point of the Mahometan 
faith, is one which it will not be easy to controvert. 
The orthodox doctrine is, that whatever hath or shall 
come to pass in this world, whether it be good, or 

^ The Heimskringla, Laing s Translation. Prelim. Dissert. Vol. u 
pp. 92, a. 
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whether it be bad, proceedeth entirely from the Divine 
Will, and is irrevocably fixed and recorded from all 
eternity in the preserved Table ; God having secretly 
predetermined not only the adverse and prosperous 
fortune of every person in this world, in the most 
minute particulars, but also his faith or infidelity, his 
obedience or disobedience, and consequently his ever- 
lasting happiness or misery after death ; which fate or 
predestination it is not possible, by any foresight or 
wisdom, to avoids The voice of predestination was 
one of the main causes of the success of the Maho- 
metan arms. It was used by Mahomet to encourage 
and to heighten the fortitude of the faithful. It 
added its incentive of reckless confidence to a cou- 
rageous race, whose susceptible imaginations were 
already enchanted, and whose devout enthusiasm was 
kindled, by the visions of Paradise, and the fancied 
commands of the Almighty. The first disciples of 
Mahomet (and their descendants in later ages have 
frequently renewed their example) rushed upon battle, 
certainly without the fear, if not with the positive 
hope, of meeting death in the encounter : secure that 
their fate was already ordained ; that if their hour was 
not come, they were safe ; that if it had arrived, it 
was inevitable : and that the sword of the infidel was 
a sure passport to the realms of beatitude. This 
doctrine of predestination is mischievous both in a 
moral and intellectual point of view* The general 
character of the disciple of the Koran affords reason 
for believing that this assertion is not exaggerated. 
Referring events to the absolute pre-ordinance of 
God, he regards every attempt to change or to remedy 
the common course of things, as a crime not far 

^ ' Sale^ Prelim. Disc. Sect. iy. 
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removed from rebellion against the established and 
unalterable laws of the Almighty. He endures with- 
out effort, because he believes that his efforts cannot 
avail. The plague rushing forth from the marshes 
of Syria or of Egypt depopulates his cities and his 
realms ; but, believing that the destroying Angel will 
not be averted by the supplications or efforts of man, 
he submits to his calamities unmoved and in silence. 
It has sometimes been said, that no man in his prac- 
tice is ever altogether a fatalist or predestinarian, be- 
cause he feels and acts as if he had the power to follow 
his own will, and to affect the course of events. But 
the Turks do so firmly believe that whatever happens, 
or can happen, to them, has been prefixed and ordained 
by Heaven, that this faith, as we have seen, practi- 
cally influences their conduct as well as their senti- 
ments. Their devotion to their Emperor, or Sultan^ 
to his ministers and representatives, is equally a part 
of their religion, and of their belief in predestination. 
In the excesses of his fury and caprice the Sultan has 
been known to cause numbers of them to be put to 
death in his presence, and some of them he has slain 
with his own hands ; yet these fatalists submit with- 
out a murmur or a dgh. A noble and learned 
Lord^ has told us, that the contest has often been 
for the distinction of being beheaded by the Sultan 
himself, as it once was with the soldiers of Peter 
the Great; this they believe opens the gates of 
Paradise directly and infallibly, to him who shall 
be so destroyed. In the Koran we read, '^The fate 
of every man have we bound about his neck*." The 
meaning of this verse has given rise to numerous dis- 
putes. It has been contended, that to receive it in its 

' Lord Brougham's Political PhUosopky, Part i. p. 104. 
* Al Koran, Chap, xvii. 
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literal sense, would be at variance with the justice of 
the Creator, and that it only applies to man considered 
in his spiritual stated Almost all the Sooffees are 
predestinarians. They believe that the emanating 
principle proceeding from God can do nothing with- 
out His will, and can refrain from nothing that He 
wills> Some of them deny the existence of evil, 
because they say every thing proceeds from God, 
and therefore must be good. The Sooffees of this 
class exclaim with the poet, "The writer of our 
destiny is a fair writer, and never wrote that which 
was bad." While those who admit that there is evil 
in this world, but contend that man is not a free 
agent, repeat from Hafiz, "My destiny has been 
thrown into a tavern* by the Almighty; in this case, 
tell me, O teacher ! where is my crime ?" 

Whilst, however, the belief of a living, acting will 
has passed into the acknowledgment of a dead neces- 
sity, a fate against which there is no struggling, 
which drives the soul not to energy for some great 
object, but to indifference, languor, and the submis- 
sion that means despair, the patience of a Turk must 
even yet oftentimes awaken our homage and our 
shamed The Persian poets, too, and particularly 
Firdausi, are eminently distinguished for their appo- 
site and striking reflections on fate and on the in- 
stability of worldly grandeur. And S4di remarks, 
" When the pure and spotless soul is about to depart, 
of what importance is it whether we expire upon a 
throne or upon the bare ground^?" 

* D'Ohsson'a Tableau GSriiral de f Empire Othoman, 

« Tavern is undoubtedly here used to signify the sinful world. Sur 
J Malcolm^ Hist, of PersiUy VoL ii. p. 402. 
' Professor Maurice^ Boyle Lectures, p. 30. 

* Musladini Sadi. Bosarii, Cap. i. De Moribus Regum, Pers. et Lat. 
Gentius. Amsteloedamiy^. 40. 
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Chapter II. 

Peculiarities in that part of the Creed of the Mahometan, which relates 
to Practice^ which stand in the way of Conversion to the Christian 
Faith. 



THE ritual observances prescribed by the Koran 
are severe, if they are not oppressive. Their 
tendency is, without doubt, to increase the fanaticism 
of its disciples. Amongst the religious rites required 
of the Mahometans, is " The Pilgrimage to Mecca," 
which we shall now proceed to consider. The Pil- 
grimage to Mecca is expressly commanded in the 
Koran'. Every person, it is assumed, should perform 
this pilgrimage who has a beast to ride upon, and who 
can supply himself with provisions for the journey. 
Ul-Shaflfei^ says, that those who have means, if they 
cannot go, should perform this journey by deputy: 
IVfalik thinks, all who have strength sufficient should 
go to Mecca : but Ul-Haneefa deems both money and 
health of body requisite before this duty can be 
deemed obligatory. In this holy city of Mecca the 
object which rivets the eyes and hearts of all believers 
is the great mosque called the Beit Allah, or the 
house of God. This edifice was constructed almost 
solely for the purpose of containing the Caaba — a 
large oblong massive structure. To perform the Towaf 
or nightly walk around the Caaba by the light of the 

' Al Koran, Chaps, ii. iii. xxii. 

' The great mass of believers recognize the authority of four eminent 
Doctors of Law^ Haneefa> Malik, Shaffei, and Hanbal, who are consi- 
dered as holy and learned men in their lives, and, since their death, have 
been canonized as the four Imaums, or^High Priests, of the established 
orthodox religion. 
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sacred lamps, is one of the most meritorious of Ma- 
hometan actions, and which principally contributes to 
establish the character of a hadji, or pilgrim. The 
sacred character of the Caaba is chiefly derived from 
the still more precious object enclosed within it, and 
before which the whole Mahometan world bows in the 
profoundest veneration. This is the black stone. The 
story is, that Ishmael, being in search for a stone for 
the repair of the temple, met the angel Gabriel, who 
presented to him this, then bright and shining, but 
which the touch and the sins of believers have since 
smoothed and darkened. At a considerable space 
beneath the floor of the Beit Allah springs the fount 
of the holy Zemzem, endowed with almost miraculous 
virtue to wash away the sins of the faithful, and with 
power, 

^'To freah^ the soul^s virtues into flower*." 

The temple of Mecca has been held in singular 
veneration by the Arabs from great antiquity. The 
Mahometans are generally persuaded that the Caaba 
is almost coeval with the world ; that Adam, after his 
expulsion from Paradise, begged of God that he might 
erect a building like that he had seen there, called 
Beit al Mamdr, or the frequented house, and al DorS^h, 
towards which he might direct his prayers, and which 
he might compass, as the Angels do the celestial one ; 
and that God let down a representation of that house 
in curtains of light, and set it in Mecca, perpendicu- 
larly under its original, ordering the patriarch to turn 
towards it when he prayed, and to compass it by way 
of devotion ; that, after Adam's death, his son Seth 
built a house in the same form, of stones and clay, 

* LaUaRookh. 
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which being destroyed by the Deluge, was rebuilt by 
Abraham and Ishmael, at God's command, in the 
place where the former had stood, and after the same 
model, they being under the guidance of revelation^ 
The pilgrims meet at different places, and proceed 
with their respective caravans, to the mountain of 
Arafat near Mecca* Having arrived at the city, they 
immediately visit the temple, and then enter on the 
performance of the prescribed ceremonies, several of 
which, as the Mahometans themselves admit, were 
observed by the pagan Arabs many ages before their 
Prophet's appearance. Christians are not allowed to 
be present at any of the Mahometan rites. In the 
pilgrimage to Mecca the presence of a Christian would 
be considered as an act of the greatest profanation, 
and instant death would be the certain fate of every 
unbeliever who should dare to enter the holy pre- 
cincts. 

The Mahometan philosophers say, that affection 
(which naturally leads to concord and combination) 
directed the whole body of believers to undertake the 
pilgrimage once in the course of every life ; not con- 
fining it, however, to any settled time : for this might 
have proved detrimental. This it did on the same 
principle of engendering concord among the collective 
limits of the whole religion, and imparting to them 
some portion of the same advantage so abundantly 
provided to the members of wards, townships, and 
kingdoms. As to the selection for this purpose of 
a country which was the birth-place of the Institute, 
it was done in order that the view of those regions 
might remind them of the Institutor, and increase the 
affection and reverence which they entertained for 
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him. For every ceremonial observance has its use 
in stimulating conformity to his precepts. We may 
be sure, therefore, (they say) that it was here the 
object of the Institutor to realize the bond of unity, 
and remove the injurious operation of plurality ; nay, 
that throughout the Institute a similar end is kept in 
view'. Since the next step to arguing upon principles^ 
is to detect what is amiss in them^ we rejoice at the 
willingness on the part of the Mahometans to reason 
on the rationale of their ritual, which indicates not 
only a most important approach to liberality and just- 
ness of sentiment, but a possibility that they will, 
in time, reform, or even altogether abandon, their 
institutions ; yet we must remember, that in all forms 
of religion recourse is had to external objects for the 
purpose of producing devout and virtuous affections, 
and that it has been found expedient to devise modes 
of operating on the soul through the medium of the 
senses. The member of our own pure branch of the 
Catholic Church will be ready to admit that statuary 
and painting are a kind of silent poetry, which inter- 
ests his feelings and excites his piety; and that he 
has felt, perchance, a warmer glow of faith, when he 
has entered the sublime cathedrals of his native land, 
and listened to the choral strains as they rose, and 
floated, and died away through the recesses of those 
long-drawn aisles. There are few who cannot hear 
or see, but many who cannot understand. All can 



^ Practical Philoiophy of the Muhammadan People exhibited in itspro^ 
feesed connexion with the European^ eo as to render either an introduction 
to the other; being a Translation of the Akhldk-l-Jalaly, the most este&ned 
ethical work qf Middle Asia, from the Persian of Fakir Jdny Muhammad 
Asdad: with references and notes. By W. F. Thompson, Esq. 
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feel a powerful stroke on the fancy or passions, but 
few, in comparison, are affected by a syllogism. 
Hence it is not to be wondered at that the follower 
of Mahomet, by the strict observance of his ritual, 
becomes a still more zealous devotee, and still less 
willing to listen to the arguments laid before him in 
support of another creed. 
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Chapter IIL 

Peculiarities in that part of the Koran which relates to Civil Afiairs, 
which stand in the way of Conversion to the Christian Faith. 



THE same intimate union of religion with the civil 
law, which is acknowledged to prevail in the legis- 
lation of the ancient Hebrews, and the Hindus, pre- 
vails also in that of the Mahometans. As with the 
Jews, and the H[indus, the Pentateuch, and the Vedas, 
are the foundations of their respective codes, so is the 
Koran the foundation of the code of the Mahometans, 
and contains what may be designated their whole civil 
and canonical law. In many of those* countries which 
acknowledge the authority of Mahomet, so absolute is 
the dependence of the civil government on religion, 
that any change in the latter must necessarily and 
inevitably involve the ruin and overthrow of the 
former. The Koran is not, like the Gospel, to be 
considered merely as the standard by which the reli- 
gious opinions, the worship, and the practice of its 
followers, are regulated, but it is also a political 
system. On this foundation the scheme itself is erect- 
ed, from hence every law of the State is derived, and 
by this authority every question of life and of property 
is finally decided. It is obvious, therefore, that iu 
every country where the creed of Mahomet had been 
once received and established, this circumstance must 
have operated with no ordinary weight to crush any 
important innovation in religion ; since, from this 
inseparable connexion, between the sanctions of reli- 
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gion, and those of the state, every such innovation 
could be considered in no other light than as an 
attempt to overturn the civil government, to loosen 
the bands of society, to destroy every privilege of law, 
and every security of property. 

It may be allowed so far to extend this part of the 
inquiry as to notice those circumstances in the civil 
state of the Mahometans which have greatly influenced 
their moral condition. Despotism ^ the predominant 
form of government in all their countries, is by no 
means the impartial friend of truth; and although 
Christianity triumphed over such oppressive influence, 
yet it was not without having first suffered the great- 
est human evils, which likewise await those Maho- 
metans who shall abjure their faith. Of this despotic 
character of Islamism, Dr. White thus impressively 
speaks: — "The faith of Mahomet wherever it is 
established is united with despotic power. On the 
banks of the Ganges, and on the shores of the Caspian, 
under the influence of climates the most unlike, and 
manners the most opposite, it is still found accom- 
panied with servitude and subjection : every free and 
every gallant people, whom it has involved in the 
progress of its power, have abandoned their rights 
when they enlisted themselves under the banner of 
the Prophet, and have forgotten, in the title of the 
Faithful, the pride of independence and the security 
of freedom ^'* This peculiarity of Mahomet's creed,~ 
its despotic character, — has undoubtedly in a great 
measure restrained the progress of Christian mis* 
sions. 

Polygamy y which is allowed by the Koran, affords 
a very powerful obstacle to the conversion of the Ma- 

^ Bampton Lectures. 
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hometans. It prevailed indeed to a greater extent in 
Arabia before the establishment of the creed of 
Mahomet; by i/?hich, it is said, each of his followers 
is limited to four wives. Divorce is also freely sanc- 
tioned by the Koran; but although it is lawful for 
the husband to repudiate his wife, even on very slight 
grounds, yet the wife is not allowed to separate herself 
from her husband, except in extraordinary cases. The 
state of morality which the Koran exhibits is alto- 
gether at variance with that inculcated by the Gospel. 
Under the Christian Dispensation not only was Poly- 
gamy to cease, with all the vices and sorrows of which 
it was the source, but also that licence of divorce 
which introduced so much disorder and confusion into 
the very bosom of domestic intercourse. Adultery 
appears to be the only case in which repudiation is 
permitted. According to Montesquieu, the practice 
of Polygamy depends upon climate, and is never likely 
to disappear from Asia; and a most distinguished 
author' of the present day remarks, that ^* Polygamy 
is no accident of Mahometauism : a careful considera- 
tion of the system will shew that it must fall to pieces 
the moment any reformer should attempt to remove 
this diaracteristic of it" The most Christian of the 
kings of the Northmen indulged in the practice of 
Polygamy even so late as the twelfth century*. 

Amongst the institutions oftheKoran^ which relate 
to civil affairs, may be comprehended the injunction 
of Mahomet to make war against Infidels, which is 
repeated in several passages ^ and declared to be of 
high merit in the sight of God ; those who are slain 

^ Professor Maurice, Bof^ih Lectures, Lect. i. p. 30. 
s The Heinukringla, Laing's Prelim. Dissert, p. 38. 
' Chaps. iL iv. viiL ix. xxiL zlvIL and lxL 
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fighting in the defence of the faith being reckoned mar- 
tyrs, and promised immediate admission into Paradise. 
This doctrine had a powerful influence upon those 
engaged in the wars of Mahomet, of which the follow* 
ing instance is recorded by the historian of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. — An expedition had 
been undertaken against the Roman forces in Syria, 
the command of which had devolved upon Jaafar, who 
was slain in the battle. *' The death of Jaafar was 
heroic and memorable; he lost his right hand; he 
shifted the standard to his left ; the left was severed 
from his body; he embraced the standard with his 
bleeding stumps, till he was transfixed to the ground 
with fifty honourable wounds. * Advance,' cried Ab- 
dallah, who stepped into the vacant place, ^advance 
with confidence ; either victory or Paradise is our 
own.' The lance of a Roman decided the alternative ; 
but the falling standard was rescued by Kaled', the 
proselyte of Mecca: nine swords were broken in his 
hand ; and his valour withstood and repulsed the 
superior numbers of the Christians*." To console the 
afflicted relatives of his kinsman Jaafar, Mahomet 
represented that, in Paradise, in exchange for the arms 
which he had lost, he had been furnished with a pair 
of wings, resplendent with the blushing glories of the 
ruby, and with which he was become the inseparable 
companion of the archangel Gabriel, in his volitations 
through the regions of eternal bliss. Hence, in the 
catalogue of the martyrs, he has been denominated 
Jaafar teyaur, the winged Jaafar^ The celebrated 
letter of the Caliph Abubeker to the Arabian chiefs 

* XaKeBos (says Theophanes) ov Xeyovcri fidxcupav rov Beov, 
' Gibbon, ch. 50. 

' Price, Chronological Retrospect o/Mahommedan History, Vol. i. p. 6. 
M. E. E 
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is well known. "I would have you know," he says, 
*^ that the fighting for religion is an act of obedience 
to God." The following saying of Ali raises a vivid 
conception of the success of Mahomet's injunction :-^ 
" Holy wars are the pillars of religion, and the high- 
ways of the happy : and to those that are engaged in 
them the gates of heaven shall be open.** Ammar 
Ebn Jasar, one of the generals of the Caliph Ali, and 
one of the most enthusiastic combatants in his army, 
a short time previous to his death, thus addressed 
himself to the Irakians : — ^^ By Allah ! I do not know 
a deed more pleasing to God than to war against these 
lawless vagabonds. I would %ht them, even if I 
were assured of being run through with a lance ; for 
the death of a martyr, and the Paradise beyond, are 
only to be acquired in the ranks of Ali.... Follow me, 
companions of the Prophet ! the gates of Heaven are 
opened, and houris are waiting to receive us. Let us 
triumph here, or meet Mahomet and his friends in 
Paradise !" With these words he gave his charger 
the lash, and plunged with desperate violence into 
the hottest of the fight, till, at length, he was sur* 
rounded by the Syrians, and fell a sacrifice to his own 
courage \ There was a strange mixture of enthusiasm 
and ambition in the character of the Saracens. The 
promulgation of their newly-adopted creed was the 
great object of their lives ; the sword was the instru- 
ment of that promulgation. Death or conversion was 
the fate of the idolaters. To the Jews and Chri&^ 
tians was offered the milder choice of conversion or 
tribute. This distinguishing peculiarity of the Ma- 
hometan creed has been strikingly alluded to by a poet 
of our own times : — 

* WeU, Geschichte der Chali/en. 
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Hard^ heartless chief, onmoTed alike 

Mid eyes that weep> and swords that strike ; — 

One of that saintly, mnrderous brood. 

To carnage and the Koran given. 
Who tiiink through unbelieven' blood 

Lies their directest path to heaven. 
One, who will pause and kneel unshod 

In the warm blood his hand hath pour'd. 
To mutter o'er some text of God 

Engraven on his reeking sword;— 
Nay, who can coolly note the line. 
The letter of those words divhie. 
To which his blade, with searching art, 
Had sunk into its victim's heart ^! 

In the small tract of Aga Acber, which was presented 
by him to Mr Martyn, in answer to his objections that 
Mahomet had used the sword for the promulgation of 
his religion, the author takes it for granted that true 
religion can be propagated by no other means ; which 
has perhaps resulted from the erroneous accounts, 
which Mahometans have of the missions of the ancient 
prophets. We know, however, that the ancient pro- 
phets had recourse to no such means. Another answer 
is given in the same tract — that God allows the 
smaller evil to exist in order to bring about the greater 
good. With this answer Dr. Lee thus readily and 
conclusively dispenses : ^^ It cannot be shewn that 
the existence of evil is necessary for the production of 
good. God, it is true, can and does bring good out 
of evil ; but this results solely from His sovereign 
power and mercy ; and not because it is necessary for 
the production of good that evil must ejcist The evil 
which does exist, if we may believe the Word of God, 
comes from the perverse disposition of man alone, and 
is the source of every sorrow which has harassed the 
world since its first introduction. Good is most natu- 

' LalldRookh. 

E2 
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rally produced from good : and hence it is, that the 
inculcation and reception of true religion, which never 
fails to produce a virtuous life, is the source of every 
real happiness of which the nature of man is capable \'' 
The Multeka^, a law-book which the Sultan Soliman 
caused to be compiled, most urgently inculcates war 
against unbelievers as an universal duty. They are to 
be called upon to embrace the Mahometan faith, or 
to pay the capitation tax. If they do not accede to 
either of these propositions, they are to be pursued 
with arrows, all implements of war, and with fire; 
their trees are to be cut down, their crops are to be 
laid waste. This fanactical book, which is better 
known by the title of The Trumpet Peal qf the Holy 
War, omits no exhortation, no promise, no command, 
by which believers could be excited to the frenzy of a 
religious war, and bids the Mahometan cling to the 
horse's forelock until death, and live in the shadow of 
the lances, until all men shall own the creed of Ma- 
homet. It was translated into the Turkish language 
towards the close of the Sultan Soliman's reign', pro- 
bably for the immediate use of the youth of the Serai. 
How remarkable is the contrast between the silent pro- 
gress, on the one hand, of the new and divine light 
of truth in the primitive Christian Church, amidst 
oppression and persecution ; and on the other hand, 
that fanatic thirst of conquest inspired by Mahomet ! 
If there be one method more effectual than another of 
keeping men in perpetual ignorance, and consequent 
misery, it is to make truth and justice always the 
portion of the strongest. If to the settlement of con- 

' Dr. Lee's Tracts, p. 106. 

' Extract £rom Book ziii. of the MuU^ca, in Hammer^ 1. 163. 

* Pre&oe by Johann MuUer to Hammer's translation of this book, p. 7. 
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tending opinions, force alone be necessary, it is evi- 
dent that the correctness of either is a matter of 
no moment ; and, consequently, to discover whether 
an opinion be founded in truth will never be the aim 
of the disputant. 

It is said that no toleration has yet been shewn 
towards those who abjure the faith of Mahomet. We 
have the testimony of Kabizi Agem, a learned Turk, 
who was educated with prejudices against the Chris- 
tian religion, that the precepts of the Gospel are 
preferable to those of the Koran. Having been called 
upon to abjure this opinion, and threatened with 
death in case of a refusal to do so, he maintained it 
with firmness, and voluntarily endured death rather 
than renounce it. In consequence of his obstinacy, 
as it was called, a terrifying edict was issued, that all 
who maintained similar doctrines should share the 
same fate^ 

The Christian subjects of the Sultan are always 
treated as an inferior race, and bear in every relation 
of life the marks of their degradation. By a solemn 
Fetva of the Mufti, the oaths of Christians, when 
unsupported by Mahometans, are of no avail against 
a Mahometan. In order to give evidence in a court 
of justice a Mahometan must be in a state of purity : 
Bajazet the First was not allowed to give his testi- 
mony as a witness because he did not say the five 
prayers in public, — how little, then, must be the 
value of a Christian oath ! Besides this, while by the 
invariable practice of the courts of justice the peijury 
of a Mahometan against a Christian is slightly re- 
garded, that of a Christian against a Mahometan is 
punished with death. Hence, the Christians are open 

1 Mod. Unw, Hist. Vol. v. foHo, p. 264. 
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to a thousand claims, and frequently have their pro* 
perty and their houses seized by a stranger, without a 
chance of obtaining redress. If a Mahometan kills a 
Christian, even from deliberate malice, the law, which 
condemns the offender, is not executed, and the crimi* 
nal escapes with impunity : the least blow of a Chris- 
tian given to a Mahometan is visited with the heaviest 
penalty. If you enquire of a Turk, why he will not 
rise to receive an European ? why he will not lay his 
hand on his breast when he bids him welcome ? why 
he vdll not give him the salutation of peace? why 
the meanest Turk would conceive himself disgraced 
by serving an European, and the poorest would spurn 
the bread brought by such service? the Turk will 
say in reply, " My religion forbids me\" 

The Turks do not appear to have been ever de- 
sirous of becoming acquainted with the manners and 
customs, the arts or the learning, of other nations. 
Although it might not be just to ascribe the ignorance 
of the Turks to their religious doctrines, it is impossible 
to deny that these doctrines have tended to perpetuate 
its dominion. A text in the Koran, well or ill inter- 
preted, was held to forbid the true followers of Maho- 
met from learning the manners and customs of other 
nations. The Turks would not adopt printing, be* 
cause much sanctity was attached to the writing of 
the sacred volume ; and they declined to use clocks, 
lest the prescribed custom of calling the people to 
prayers by the voice should become of less reverence*. 

^ Urquhart, Spirit of the East. Vol. i. p. 345. See also Anagtasius,'^ 
A work in which Oriental manners are most powerfully described. 

** The entrances to Christian chnrehes in the East are generaUy so 
constructed that horses and beasts of burthen may not be lodged there 
by the Mohammedans." Layard*s Ninewh^ Vol. i. p. 180. 

' The Establishment qfthe Turks in Europe^ p. 112. 
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The mental emulation which Greece has kindled 
among those conntries which have become acquainted 
with the monuments of its arts and literature, did not 
extend to the Turks. They alone have been deaf to 
its inspiring songs — they alone have remained sternly 
impenetrable to those attractions which have been 
found every where else so beneficial. — This peculiarity 
in the character of the Turks, has been brought before 
us in one of the great poems of Lord Byron ; — 

Goddess of Wisdom ! here thy temple was^ 

And Is, despite of war and wasting fire;— 
But worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow. 

Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polish'd breasts bestow ^ 

After the Ottomans ceased to be conquerors they 
remained encamped in the midst of their old strong- 
holds. There is a proverb, that no grass grows where 
the foot of an Ottoman horse hath once trodden ; 
"which seems to be amply confirmed by the desolation 
of the fairest countries of the world which have fallen 
under their sway^ It is true that many of them 
possess virtues that adorn the man ; they have been 
justly praised as free from falsehood, stedfast, benefi- 
cent, and hospitable, but they have never displayed a 
liberal developement of the intellectual powers. 

We have seen then that the proclamation of the 
Divine Unity, to the exclusion of that fundamental 
mystery of the Christian Faith, the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, — the prophetic character 
assigned to Mahomet, — the existence of a Sacred. 

* Childe Harold. Canto ii. 

* Man hat ein Sprichwort, dasz da kein Gras wieder wachse wohin 
ein osmanisches Pferd den Fusz gesetzt ; und die Verodung der schonsten 

. Lander der £rde, die sie eingenommen, scheint es genugsam zu bestd,- 
tigen. Ranke^ Filrsten und Fdlker von S'ddEuropa. Erster Band. p. 95. 
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Record held in high veneration, — the solemn doctrine 
of a state of future reward and punishment, altogether 
in accordance with the temper and imagination of the 
people to whom it was addressed, — the belief in an 
inevitable destiny, — the influence of a remarkable 
ritual, — despotism, — the pleas of passion, — and reli- 
gious bigotry, are undoubtedly peculiarities in the 
creed of the Mahometan, which, whilst they concur 
in giving stability to the system, and in rooting the 
Mahometan in his faith, prevent him at the same, time 
from permitting to the Grospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
a higher position than that which has been given to 
it in the Mahometan Creed. 
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On the Religious Books> the Religion^ and the Sects^ of the Hindus : 
and the Division of Classes or Casts. 



NOTWITHSTANDING the valuable and labo- 
nous researches of men of the greatest eminence, 
we know little of India in the early ages of the world. 
To the Greek historians who have given any account 
of the celebrated invasion of Alexander, we are natu- 
rally prompted to look for the earliest information 
respecting that country and its inhabitants. From 
thence a momentary light is thrown upon the affairs 
of the northern part of Hindustan ; and in the works of 
Arrian, which are not unworthy of a purer age, we are 
enabled to recognize many of those distinctive marks 
which at this day are attached to the followers of the 
religion of Brahma, and from thence we find that even 
at a period so remote from the present, their religion 
exhibited proofs of a long establishment. From the 
time when the successors of Alexander ceased to main- 
tain an immediate communication with India, a wide 
chasm occurs in its history. But during this interval, 
the sound of the Gospel of Christ had been heard as well 
in the pagodas of India, as in the porticoes of Athens. 
In the seventh century, the followers of Mahomet 
first attempted to plant the Mahometan faith in the 
country of Hindustan. Through the whole coiu*se of 
their conquests, whether conducted by the insatiable 
avarice of Mahmud, or by the ferocious courage of 
Timur, we behold the same wanton insult and licen- 
tious barbarity ; and the reign of the illustrious Akbar 
forms the only true brilliant epoch in the Mahometan 
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empire of India. But the period at length arrived, 
when the Mahometan power, which, during the space 
of more than eight centuries, had exerted the most 
despotic tyranny over the East, and had become for- 
midable to the whole world, was to receive a check by 
the discovery of the maritime passage to India ; a dis- 
covery which not only opened a new direction to Asiatic 
commerce, but preserved also the liberties of man- 
kind. 

About the latter end of the fifteenth century, the 
Cape of Good Hope was discovered by the Portuguese ; 
and in the year 1498 Vasco de Gama landed on the 
western shore of the Indian Peninsula. It is highly 
interesting to find the Portuguese voyages of discovery 
among the ascertained fruits of the germinant influ- 
ences of the Crusades. A distinguished Grerman writer 
has shewn, that the expeditions of Henry of Portugal 
were fitted out by the liberality of that military Order 
of which the illustrious infant was Grand Master ^ 
Perhaps^ remarks Mr. Forster% in no part of modem 
history is the unity of the Divine plan more con- 
spicuous, than in the sameness of instrumentality 
raised up, at an interval of nearly five centuries, to 
check the destroying progress of the Turks in opposite 
hemispheres. It has been shewn that the Turkish 
whirlwind was averted from the eastern frontier of 
Europe by the direct action of the Crusades. It now 

1 In diesem Lande (Portugal) darf es nicht unbemerkt bleiben^ dasz 
M hauptsachUch die Einkunfte des Christiu-ordens waien, welche 
seinen Groszmeister, den Infanten Heinrkk Navigator, in den stand 
setzten^ die groszen entdeckungsreisen machen zu lassen^ die den Euro- 
pSem endlich den Seeweg nach Indien bahnten. Heeren^ A. H. L. Fol- 
gen der KreuzvOgefUr Europa. FermiioMe HiatorUche Sduiften, Zwei- 
ter Theil. p. 202, note. Gott. 1821. 

" Mahom. Unveiled, Vol. ii. pp. 238, 9. 
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further appears, that from these holy wars arose indi- 
rectly the discoveries and empire of the Portuguese in 
India. But to this great revolution in the destinies 
of the East, in the unbiassed judgment of the Abb^ 
Raynal, who is followed by Dr. Robertson, Europe 
was indebted a second time for her deliverance from 
Turkish bondage. '^It is/' says the last-mentioned 
writer, " to the discovery of the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and to the vigour and success 
with which the Portuguese prosecuted their conquests, 
and established their dominion there, that Europe 
has been indebted for its preservation from the most 
illiberal and humiliating servitude that ever oppressed 
polished nations^" Gamoens, a poet equally conspicu- 
ous for piety of sentiment and sublimity of diction, 
often reminds us that the grand design of the expe- 
dition of his heroes was to subvert Mahometanism, 
and found a Christian empire in the East^ By a 
series of vicissitudes, unexampled in the history of the 
world, not only did the commerce, but the territory 
of a large portion of Hindustan, after a long-protracted 
struggle for ascendancy in power, and monopoly in 
commerce, among the leading nations of the West, 
fall under the dominion of the British Crown. Hence 
an acquaintance with the laws, the customs, the man- 
ners, and the religion of the Hindus, became indis- 
pensable. 

Of the literature of the Hindus the Vedas form 

> HisL DisquisU, on India, p. 189. 

' Medina abominable teme tanto, 

Quanto Meca 

Of Lusiadas. Canto x. 

It must not be concluded from this passage, that it is intended in any 
way to countenance, or approve of, the forcible propagation of Chris- 
tianity. 
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the oldest portion. They are four in numher. Rich, 
Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan ; or, as they are usually 
compounded, Rig-veda, Yajur-veda, Sama-veda, and 
Atharva-Veda. The fourth is rejected by many of 
the learned Hindus, and the number reduced to three. 
Each Veda is composed of two, or perhaps of three 
parts. The first consists of hymns and prayers, called 
Mantras ; the second part of precepts, called Brah- 
manay which inculcate religious duties ; and of argu- 
ments relating to Theology, called the Upanishad. 
Some of these last are embodied in separate tracts, 
which are sometimes inserted in the second part 
above-mentioned, and sometimes are in a detached 
collection, forming a third part. In the belief of the 
Hindus, the Vedas were coeval with creation, and 
are uncreated, being simultaneous with the first breath 
of Brahmd — the creative power. It is admitted that 
they existed in a scattered form until the parts, of 
which they now consist, were collected and arranged 
in their actual form, by a person who, from his ar- 
ranging the Vedas, is known by the name of Vydsa — 
the arranger. He is supposed by the Hindus to have 
lived about 5000 years ago. Sir William Jones fixes 
the completion of the compilation in the twelfth cen- 
tury before Christ; and all the other European writers 
who have examined the question, fix the age of Vydsa 
between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries before^ 
Christ. 

The first complete picture of the state of society 
in India is afforded by the code of laws, which bears 
the name of Menu, and which was probably drawn 
up in the ninth century before Christ, and five or six 
centuries before the troops of Alexander crossed the 
Indus. A higher antiquity has, however, apparently 
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been assigned to this code, since they have been styled 
'^a monument to which no sound criticism can at- 
tribute a lower antiquity than the oldest production 
of the Western European worlds** 

The two great mytho-heroic poems of the Hin- 
dus, — the "Raraayana," and the " Mahabharata," 
must be included amongst the religious books of the 
Hindus. The **Ramayana" is attributed to Val- 
miki, who as well as Menu and Vyasa, is a fabulous 
personage. It relates the history of Rama, whose 
appearance on earth is considered as the seventh in-^ 
carnation of Vishnu. 

The Mahabharata describes the war carried on 
between the family of Pdndu and their relations the 
Gurus, for the sovereignty of Hastinaptir. Crishna, 
another of the incarnations of Vishnu, appears as 
the ally of the former. When the two armies had 
met and were drawn up for battle, Ardjoun, perceiving 
his friends and relations thus prepared to engage, is 
seized with great sadness. Crishna endeavours to 
console him, and then commences the philosophical 
discourse which forms the celebrated episode called 
the " Bhagavad-Gita," or the Song of Bhagavan, a 
surname under which Crishna is the most generally 
designated in the episode. The character of this 
famous episode is decidedly philosophical. The ques- 
tion as to its antiquity is wholly independent of that 
concerning the age of the heroic poem in which it is 
contained. 

^ Fr. Schlegel^ in speaking of the principle of Emanation, says : *' Das 
wesentliche desselben wird im ersten Buche der Gesetze Menus vorgetra- 
gen, einem Denkmale, dem keine gesunde Kritik ein geringeres alter 
anweisen wird, als dem altesten, was die westlich europSische Welt 
irgend au£zuweisen hat." Ud)er die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, 
p. 05. 
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The different works known by the name of " Pu- 
ranas," are evidently derived from the same religious 
system as the Ramayana and Mahabharata, or from 
the mytho-heroic stage of Hindu belief. They are 
eighteen in number, and are all alleged by their fol- 
lowers to be the works of Vydsa, the compiler of the 
Vedas ; but they are evidently works of different 
ages, and composed probably by different authors be- 
tween the eighth and sixteenth centuries. Their form 
is that of a dialogue. 

Besides the three periods marked by the Vedas, 
heroic poems, and Puranas, a fourth may be dated 
from the influence exercised by the *' Tantras" upon 
Hindu practice and belief. Tradition is silent as to 
the author of the Tantras — they are mythologically 
ascribed to Siva, and are generally in the form of a 
colloquy between him and his wife Parvati. They 
are very numerous, and some are of considerable 
volume; but they are not included in any of the 
ordinary enumerations of Hindu literature, and were, 
no doubt, composed after that literature was com- 
plete in all its parts. They are specified in some 
of the Puranas, to which they must be therefore 
anterior. 

This brief account of the religious books of the 
Hindus will be naturally followed by some reference 
to the language in which those books are written; 
which has been pronounced to be **of a wonderful 
structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more copious 
than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either ^" Sanscrit is still carefully cultivated; and, 
though it has long been a dead language, the learned 
are able even now to converse in it, probably with as 

' Sir W. Jones, Asiatic ResearcheSy Vol. i. p. 422. 
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much ease as those of Europe found in Latin before 
the general diffusion of the knowledge of modern 
tongues. This language, remarks Professor Maurice, 
is the mother-tongue — if he may use that phrase in 
its literal, rather than its ordinary sense — of the 
Greek, the Latin, and the dialects of our Gothic an- 
cestors ; consequently, of nearly all which are spoken 
in Western Europe at this day'. 

Of the doctrine of the Vedas, Mr. Colebrooke's 
opinion will be received as that which is best entitled 
to deference. "The real doctrine of the Indian 
Scripture is the unity of the Deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended; and the seeming Poly- 
theism which it exhibits offers the elements and the 
stars and planets as gods. The three principal mani« 
festations of the Divinity, with other personified at- 
tributes and energies, and most of the other gods of 
Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or, at least 
indicated, in the Veda. But the worship of deified 
heroes is no part of the system ; nor are the incar- 
nations of deities suggested in any portion of the 
text which I have yet seen, though such are sometimes 
hinted at by the commentators.*^' 

The religion taught by the Institutes of Menu 
is derived from the Vedas, to which scriptures they 
refer in every page. Throughout these liistitutes the 
doctrine of Monotheism prevails; and it is declared 
that of all duties, " the principal is to obtain from the 
Upanishad a true knowledge of one Supreme God." 
But although Menu has preserved the idea of the 
unity of God, his opinions on the nature and opera- 
tions of the divinity have fallen off from the purity 
of their original, and have injudiciously mingled the 

* Boyle Lectures, Lect. ii. p. 34. 
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popular and philosophical systems. This is chiefly 
apparent in his account of the creation. The general 
tendency of the Vedas is to shew that the suhstance, 
as well as the form, of all created beings, was derived 
from the will of the self-existing cause. The Insti- 
tutes, on the contrary, though not very distinct, appear 
to regard the universe as formed from the substance 
of the Creator, and to have a vague notion of the 
eternal existence of matter as part of the divine sub- 
stance. 

Although the heroes both in the "Ramayana," 
and the ^^Mahabharata,'' are incarnations of Vishnu, 
Rdma commonly appears throughout the first of these 
poems in his human character alone; and though 
Grishna, in the latter of these poems, is sometimes 
declared to be the Supreme Being in a human form, 
yet his actions imply no such divinity, and the pas- 
sages in which his identity with the ruler of the uni- 
verse are most clearly stated, may be suspected of 
being the production of a later period than the rest. 
In these two works we trace unequivocal indications 
of a departure from the elemental worship of the 
Vedas, and the origin or elaboration of legends, 
which form the great body of the mythological religion 
of the Hindus. 

The theism inculcated by the Vedas as the true 
faith, in which all other forms were included, has been 
supplanted by a system of gross polytheism and idol- 
atry ; and, though nowhere entirely forgotten, is never 
steadily thought of, except by philosophers and divines. 
The sources from which this present system is drawn 
are the Puranas. Siva and Vishnu, are almost the 
sole objects that claim the homage of the Hindus 
in the Puranas. They are no longer authorities for 
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Hindu belief as a whole: they are special guides for 
separate and sometimes conflicting branches of it, com- 
piled for the evident purpose of promoting the prefer- 
ential, or in some cases, the sole worship of Vishnu or 
of Siva. 

The Hindus still entertain the doctrine of the 
existence of a Supreme Being, from whom all others 
derive their existence, or rather, of whose substance 
they are composed; for, according to the modem 
belief, the universe and the Deity are one and the 
same. Brahma — not Brahm^ in the masculine, but 
Brahma in the neuter form — ^is the term commonly 
applied to this Supreme First Cause. The devotion of 
the Hindus is, however, directed to a variety of gods 
and goddesses, of whom it is impossible to fix the num- 
ber. A Hindu will sometimes tell us in extravagant 
language that he acknowledges three hundred millions 
of gods; he means, of course, that the number is inde- 
finite, that any object or power in nature, any heroic 
man, may be a god. 

The principal objects of the worship of the Hindus, 
are : — 1. Brahmd, the creating principle ; 2. Vishnu, 
the preserving principle; 3. Siva, the destroying 
principle. These three gods form the celebrated 
Hindu Triad, whose separate characters are suflSci- 
ently apparent, but whose supposed unity may perhaps 
be resolved into the general maxim of orthodox 
Hindus, that all the deities are only various forms 
of one Supreme Being. The separate worship of 
Brahmd is now almost entirely neglected, Vishnu 
and Siva, with their incarnations, now attract almost 
all the religious veneration of the Hindus. The 
genius of Hindu fiction represents Vishnu under the 

M. B. F 
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form of ten principal incarnations, nine of which have 
already happened ; the tenth is still to come. 

The female divinities who are mythologically 
regarded as the wives of Brahmd, Vishnu, and Siva, 
hut, metaphysically, as the active powers which de- 
velope the principle represented by each member of 
the Triad, are also objects of worship. Sereswati\ the 
consort of Brahmd, is adored as the goddess of learn- 
ing and eloquence. Devi or Bhavdni, the consort of 
Siva, is as much an object of adoration as Siva him- 
self; and is represented in still more terrible colours. 
Lakshmiy the wife of Vishnu, has no temples, but she 
is, nevertheless, worshipped as the goddess of abun- 
dance and of fortune. 

Of the remaining gods, Gan^sa, and Surya (the 
sun) are the more generally honoured. They both 
have votaries who prefer them to all other gods, and 
both have temples and regular worship. Gan^sa is 
the remover of difficulties, and, as such, presides over 
the entrances to all edifices, and is invoked at the 
commencement of all undertakings. Indra is called 
the ruler of heaven and king of gods, and was fixed 
upon by Sir William Jones as the Jupiter of the 
Hindus, but he has no authority over the other gods. 
Cama^ the god of love, is the most pleasing of the 
Hindu divinities, with his bow of sugar-cane, and his 
arrows covered with blossoms^ His temples and groves 

* Sere8wati is properly the name of a river in the N. W. of India^ and 
thence a personification, first of the Brahmanical countiy^ and secondly 
of wisdom. 

' And those sweet flowrets, that unfold 

Their buds on Camadeva's quirer.—Lalla Rookh, 

" This tree (the Nagacesara) is one of the most delightful on earthy 
and the delicious colour of its blossoms justly gives them a place in the 
quiver of Camadeva^ or the God of Love." Sir W. Jones. 
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hold a prominent place in the tales, poems, and dramas 
of antiquity. Yama, the judge of the dead, is still an 
object of respect and terror. 

To these gods may be added the planets, and 
many sacred rivers, especially the Ganges, which is 
personified as a female divinity, and honoured with 
every sort of worship and reverence. 

The Hindus also entertain a belief in good and 
bad spirits ; and worship also village-gods, of which 
each village adores two or three, which bear some 
resemblance to the Penates or Lares of the Romans. 

We have seen that a knowledge of the true God 
cannot be denied to the ancient inhabitants of India. 
The first system which succeeded to this primordial 
truth was that of emanation ; in which we find indeed 
wild fictions, and alarming errors; but at the same 
time, we find also evident traces of divine truth, and of 
that profound sadness which must be the first result of 
the fall of man. Viewed as a doctrine of return to 
the Supreme Spirit, this system appears in its most 
advantageous and beautiful form: — 

" That substance which gives a power of motion 
to the body, the wise call Cshetrajnya^ or Jivdtman^ 
the vital spirit ; and that body, which thence derives 
active functions, they name Bhutdtman^ or composed 
of elements : 

"Another internal spirit, called Mahat, or ike 
great soul, attends the birth of all creatures embodied, 
and thence, in all mortal forms, is conveyed a percep- 
tion either pleasing or painful. 

"Those two, the vital spirit and reasonable soul, 
are closely united with five elements, but connected 
with the Supreme Spirit, or Divine Essence, which 
pervades all beings high and low : 

F2 
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" From the substance of that supreme spirit are 
diffused, like sparks from fire^ innumerable vital 
spirits, which perpetually give motion to creatures 
exalted and base\" 

" Thus the man, who perceives in his own soul the 
Supreme Soul present in all creatures, acquires equa- 
nimity towards them all, and shall be absorbed at last 
in the highest essence, even that of the Almighty 
himself^" 

The pre-existence of souls is an essential principle 
of the doctrine of emanation. It is to a belief in this 
pre-existence, and to the elevated thoughts which are 
supposed to arise from the obscured remembrance of a 
divine perfection, which existed in an anterior state, — 
a remembrance which is especially aroused by the 
presence of beautiful objects, — that allusion is made 
by Kalidasa in his drama oiSacontala^ so well known 
and so popular. The Hindus account for the mys- 
terious influence which melody exercises over the tone 
of our minds, by saying, that it is the spirit-language 
in which our souls conversed before the task of ani- 
mating bodies was imposed upon them, and that 
music, reviving a dim shadowy recollection of a better 
state, softens, elevates, and directs heavenward the 
mind, enfranchising it for the moment from the matter 
that encumbers it^ 

* Ordinances of Menu, chap xii. ' lb. 

' It may be permitted to refer here to those most beautiful lines 
which form part of the Soliloquy of Faust^ in which the influence of 
music is so powerfuUy expressed ; Faust hearing the Glockenklang und 
Chorgesang, exclaims : 

Was sucht ihr, machtig und gelind, 

Ihr Himmelstone mich am staube? 

Klingt dort umber, wo weiche menschen smd. 

Die Botschaft hor' ich wohl, allein mir fehlt der Glaube ; 

Das Wunder ist des Glaubens liebstes kind. 
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It remains, then, briefly to consider what is the 
doctrine of the Hindus, with regard to the future state 
of that soul which has emanated from the Supreme 
Being, and the return to whom it so ardently desires. 
That soul must undergo various transmigrations, and 
between its different stages of existence in the body, 
the soul of the good man will enjoy thousands of years 
of happiness in some of their numerous heavens, ap- 
proaching, as soon as it shall leave the body, the abode 
of Yama, through delightful paths, under the shade of 
fragrant trees, among streams covered with the lotos. 
Flowers are scattered around it as it passes along; 
and the air resounds with the hymns of the blessed, 
and the still more melodious strains of angels : whilst 
the soul of the wicked person will suffer torments of 
similar duration in some of their still more numerous 
hells, approaching the abode of Yama, through dark 
and dismal paths. Hope, however, seems to be denied > 
to none : the most wicked man, after being purged of 
his crimes by ages of suffering, and by repeated trans- 
migrations, may ascend in the scale of being, until he 
may enter into heaven, and even attain the highest 
reward of all the good, which is re-absorption into the 
essence of God. 

The effectual resistance which the religion of the 
Hindus has offered to every innovation which has 
been attempted by the followers of other creeds, is 
one of its most striking peculiarities ; but within its 
own limits, such resistance has not been so successful. 

Zu jenen Spharen wag* ich nicht za streben^ 

Woher die holde Nachricht tont; 

Und dock, an diesm Klang von jugend auf gewdhnt, 

Ruft er auch jetzt zwHick mich in das Leben, 
There is also a fine and well-known passage in Cowper, commencing 
" There is in souls a sympathy with sounds." 
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There has existed neither a ruling council, nor a 
single head to settle disputed points, and to enforce 
uniformity of practice amongst the Hindus. Hence 
various sects have sprung up amongst them, which 
differ from each other hoth in their tenets and in 
their practice. Amongst the Hindus those alone are 
reckoned orthodox who profess a comprehensive system 
opposed to the exclusive worship of particular divi- 
nities, and who draw their ritual from the Vedas, 
Puranas, and other sacred books, rejecting the cere- 
monies derived from other sources. To this class the 
order of Brahmans belongs. But there are many 
popular divisions of the Hindu faith, and many of 
the sects seem to have originated, in a great measure, 
out of opposition to the Brahmanical order : teachers 
and disciples are chosen from any class, and the dis- 
tinction of casts is, in a great measure, sunk in the 
new one, of similarity of schism. 

There are three principal sects : the Saivas — fol- 
lowers of Siva ; the Vd.ishnavas — followers of Vishnu; 
and the S^ktas — ^followers of some one of the Saktis ; 
that is, the female associates or active powers of the 
members of the Triad. It appears that the modern 
Hindus having misunderstood the numerous texts 
which declare the Unity of the Godhead, and the 
identity of Vishnu, Siva, the Sun, and some other 
deities, their theologists entered into vain disputes 
on the question, which among the attributes of God 
shall be deemed characteristic and pre-eminent. San- 
cara Achkrya, the celebrated commentator on the 
Veda, contended for the attributes of Siva, and founded 
or confirmed the sect of Saivas, who wojpship Maha 
Deva as the Supreme Being, and deny the ind<ependent 
existence of Vishnu and other deities. Mdd'hava 
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Achkrya and Vallabha Achkrya have in like manner 
established the sect of V^ishnavas, who adore Vishnu 
as God. 

Each of the three sects we have mentioned 
branches into various subdivisions. There are also 
other sects which are less numerous than these three ; 
amongst which is the sect of the Sauras, which wor- 
ships the Sun, and acknowledges no other divinity ; 
and that of the Gdndpatyas^ which adores Gan^sd, 
as uniting in his person all the attributes of the 
Deity. 

The Sikhs (whom we shall have occasion hereafter 
to notice) have founded a sect involving such great 
innovations, that it may almost be regarded as a new 
religion. 

There are two other religions, which, although 
distinct from that of the Hindus, appear to belong 
to the same stock. These are the religions of the 
Bdudhas (or worshippers of Budha), and the Jdins. 
The former religion does not now exist in the plains 
of India, but it is the established one in Ceylon, and 
in some of the mountainous countries to the north- 
east of the provinces on the Ganges. The adherents 
of the latter religion are still very numerous, especially 
in Guzerat, the Rdjpiit country, and C^nara; they 
are generally an opulent and mercantile class ; many 
of them are bankers, and possess a large proportion 
of the commercial wealth of India. They have no 
hereditary priesthood, and they disclaim the divine 
authority of the Vedas. 

The earliest account of the state of society 
amongst the Hindus is to be found, as we have al- 
ready stated, in the Institutes of Menu. From 
thence we learn that the Hindus were divided into 
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four classes, or casts ^ The Brahmans, or sacerdotal 
cast; the Cshatriyas, or military cast; the Vaisyas, 
or the industrious cast; and the Sudras, or servile 
cast. 

In the J4tem^l^, or Garland of Classes, it is said, 
" In the first creation by Brahma, Brahmanas pro- 
ceeded, with the Veda^ from the mouth of Brahma. 
From his arms Cshatriyas sprung ; so from his thigh 
Vaisyas; from his foot Sudras were produced: all 
with their females." Intermarriages have taken place 
between all the four casts, and the only check upon 
them has been the degradation of the children. 
These did not even rank as Sudras; they therefore 
formed new casts distinguished according to their 
mixed descent, and the occupation which came to be 
regarded as peculiarly their own. That of Brahma is 
alleged to be the only cast now remaining. Those 
of Cshatriya, of Vaisya, and of Sudra, have become 
extinct. The Rajputs, however, still loudly assert 
the purity of their descent from the Cshatriyas, and 
some of the industrious classes claim the same relation 
to the Vaisyas. The innumerable casts which are 
now met with, are in part the representatives of the 
ancient mixed casts, but, in a still greater degree, 
are the progeny of later times, and of distinctions 
assumed without authority by the people themselves. 
The Brahmans, too, although they have preserved 
their lineage undisputed, have in a great measure 
departed from the rules and practice of their predeces- 
sors. The whole of the fourfold division of their life, 
as prescribed by the Institutes of Menu, is at present 

^ Cast This word is often written Caste in late books^ and lias 
sometimes been mistaken for an Indian word ; but it is an English word 
found in Johnson's Dictionary, and derived from the Spanish or Portu- 
guese, casta, a breed. Mr. Elphinstone's note. Vol. i. p. 23. 
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laid aside as regards the community. They now enter 
into service, and are to be found in all trades and 
professions. 

But beside these acknowledged casts, there is a 
race of unhappy men denominated, on the Coromandel 
coast. Pariahs^ and in other parts of India, Chandalas. 
These are outcasts from their original order. Their 
condition is one not only of the most unfortunate, but 
of the most degraded character. No person of any 
cast will have the least communication with them. 

Having then thus briefly considered the early and 
present state of Hindustan with reference to the reli- 
gion of the Hindus, — a religion which, though it may 
pretend to an antiquity which it does not possess, 
has certainly lasted 3000 years, and is the faith, to 
say the least, of between eighty and ninety millions of 
people, subjects of the British Empire, who (unlike 
the fierce and energetic followers of Mahomet) are a 
mild and quiet race, with considerable powers of intel- 
lect, but above all distinguished by a pertinacious 
adherence to customs, manners, and opinions, of which 
history records no parallel, and which has withstood 
alike the unremitting efiect of time, and that seductive 
love of novelty which some philosophers have repre- 
sented as inherent in the nature of man, — we shall 
now, in the second part of this Essay, consider The 
Peculiarities in the Creed of the Hindu^ which stand 
in the way of Conversion to the Christian Faith, 
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PART 11. 



Chapter I. 

The System of Casts^ and the Influence of the Brahmans. 

ALTHOUGH the religion of the Hindus has been 
brought into contact with Christianity under 
every form, in a state of purity, and in a state of cor- 
ruption, and although it has been assailed by Maho- 
metan energy and fanaticism, yet its most striking 
lineaments still remain unchanged. That the warlike 
tribes of Arabia and Tartary, who have sent forth 
conquerors to invade, to subdue, or to convert the rest 
of the earth, should have retained vestiges of their 
ancient customs and traditions, might be reasonably 
expected ; but that the peaceful natives of Hindustan, 
under the most sanguinary persecutions, as well as 
under the milder influence of persuasion, should have 
preserved the prominent features of their ancient cha- 
racter unworn by this attrition, is a fact which must 
afford an ample field for speculation and research. 

The natives of Hindustan, as we have seen, have 
been long divided into orders widely discriminated 
from each other. It is this institution which affords 
one of the most formidable obstacles to the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel amongst the Hindus^ since it 
forms an essential part of their religious system. On 
embracing Christianity the Hindu necessarily loses 
his cast ; and his position, in that case, remarks Mr. 
Elphinstone, is faintly described by saying that it is 
civil death. An outcast not only cannot inherit, nor 
contract, nor give evidence, but he is excluded from 
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all the intercourse of private life, as well as from the 
privileges of a citizen. He must not he admitted 
into his father's house ; his nearest relations must not 
communicate with him ; and he is deprived of all the 
consolations of religion in this life, and all hope of 
happiness in that which is to follow. " Tout Indien 
(these are the words of La Croze) qui emhrasse le 
Christianisme, est absolument banni de sa tribe, et 
abandonn^ aux insultes de toute sa nation." The 
power of expulsion from cast rests with the Brah- 
mans. The Capuchins, who established the first 
missions in India, lament uniformly the system of 
casts among the Hindus, as being the great obstacle to 
their conversion. It is said never to have been in 
any degree countenanced by that religious order. The 
system has a strong tendency to depress the mental 
energies, to obstruct, if not to annihilate, the social 
and benevolent feelings, to check improvements at 
home, and at the same time to prevent their entering 
from abroad. 

The rules of cast kept up the separation between 
the Hindus and the Mahometans, and furnished the 
only instance in which an idolatrous religion has stood 
out against the comparative purity even of that of 
Mahomet, when the latter was professed by the 
Government. 

The loss of cast is greatly aggravated by the diffi- 
culty attendant upon its restoration. "In the year 
1766," says Major Scott Waring, "the late Lord 
Clive and Mr. Verelst employed the whole influence 
of Government to restore a Hindu to his cast, who 
had forfeited it, not by any neglect of his own, but by 
having been compelled, by a most unpardonable act of 
violence, to swallow a drop of cow-broth. The Brah- 
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mans, from the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
were very anxious to comply with the wishes of 
Government; the principal men among them met 
once at Kishnagut, and once at Calcutta, but after 
consultations and an examination of their most an- 
cient records, they declared to Lord Clive, that as 
there was no precedent to justify the act, they found 
it impossible to restore the unfortunate man to his 
cast ; and he died soon after of a broken hearth" 

Although the existence of cast has been frequently 
referred to as the great obstacle in the way of the 
conversion of the Hindus to Christianity, yet no sys- 
tematic line of conduct in regard to it has been pur- 
sued. For a long period this distinction of race was 
considered solely as a civil custom. In the year 1826, 
however, in consequence of several disputes on the 
sjibject, the interposition of Bishop Heber was re- 
quested; but the Bishop died before he had given 
any judgment upon it Heathen and idolatrous prac- 
tices being still followed by converts to such an extent 
that the purity and sincerity of the Christian pro- 
fession were jeoparded, the decision of the present 
Bishop of Calcutta was required. On his unqualified 
condemnation of these observances, as connected with 
their idolatries, many hundreds of converts, in one 
district alone, at once withdrew from the Communion 
of the Church. The Gospel of Christ inculcates no 
preference, admits of no exclusion, is open both to 
Jew and Gentile, offers the same salvation to bond 
and free. Nothing is more repugnant to its spirit 
than to assume or recognize a difference between man 
and man, in the favour of their impartial God. A 
vital point then with regard to the treatment of recent 

* Quarterly Review, Vol. i. p. 208. 
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converts remains to be determined ; and^ perhaps, until 
this shall have been done, vacillation of faith, incon- 
sistency, and, probably, duplicity of practice, must be 
the result. Indeed^ this question of cast forms a 
main test of sincerity in following Christ. And it 
must be observed, that the diflSculty of deciding it 
will increase, just as the ratio of converts increases, 
whose prejudices may grow into a barrier too formid- 
able to resist, and therefore there is the greater ne- 
cessity that a judgment should be pronounced, which 
may meet the difficulty in its incipient stage, pro- 
nounced, too, by that collective apostolic voice, to 
which is committed the authority to ordain and de- 
termine the ceremonies of each particular Church ^ 
Many are the touching accounts of the entire abandon- 
ment and rejection to which the Hindu is consigned 
on apostasy from his native faith ^ In the first ages, 
probably in the house of the Catechumens, and, in 
the Middle Ages, within the monastic house, converts, 
thus situated, would have sought an asylum. Here, 
slaves redeemed by those apostolic men, who first 
preached in Germany, found a refuge; and from 
hence, in subsequent years, they went forth the most 
powerful agents in converting the heathen, — a body 
of native evangelists. That this system of casts is in 
itself manifestly at variance with the precepts, and 
with the spirit of Christianity, might be shewn from 
the influence which Christianity has exerted, in abo- 
lishing slavery, and in improving the condition of the 
female sex ^ As **the moon does not withhold her 



^ Dr. Grant, Batnpton Lectures. 

' See the remarks of Lieutenant-Colonel Sleeman^ Rambles and Re- 
collections, Vol. u. pp. 164, 6. 

' Mr. Macaulay, after remarking that moral causes noiselessly efiaced. 
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light from the dwelling of the Chandala," so the 
Christian Church does not withhold her hlessings 
from any of the nations that acknowledge her. 

Connected with the system of which we have just 
spoken, is the excessive veneration which the lower 
classes of the Hindus entertain for the Brahmans, 
their implicit obedience to the dictates, and their 
superstitious dread of the displeasure and malediction 
of that order. The Brahmans have acquired and 
maintained an authority, perhaps more extensive, 
than the priests have been able to engross among 
any other portion of mankind. It is through the 
Brahman, and at his intercession, that blessings are 
bestowed upon the other classes. The sacred books are 
exclusively his; the other classes are barely suffered 
to read them ; he alone is worthy to expound them. 
The prerogatives and privileges of the Brahmans, 
important and extraordinary as they undoubtedly are, 
afford, however, but an imperfect idea of their influ- 
ence in the intercourse of Hindu society. As the 
greater part of life among the Hindus is engrossed by 
the performance of an infinite and burdensome ritual, 
which extends to almost every hour of the day, the 
Brahmans, being the sole judges and directors in these 
complicated and endless duties, are rendered the un- 
controllable masters of human life. It is an essential 
part of the religion of the Hindus to confer gifts upon 
the Brahmans. This is a precept more frequently 
repeated than any other in the sacred books. Gifts 
to the Brahmans form always an important and 

first the distinction between Norman and Saxon^ and then the distinction 
between master and slave, says, ''It would be most nnjnst not to acknow- 
ledge that the chief agent in these two great deliverances was religion." 

''The benevolent spirit of the Christian morality is nndonbtedly 

adverse to distinctions of Caste/' Hist. ofEng. Vol. i. p. 22. 
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essential part of expiation and sacrifice. It was the 
existence of this powerful priesthood, closely connected 
with the Government, and deeply revered by their 
countrymen, which prevented the Arabs from over- 
running India, with the same facility with which they 
had conquered Persia, where the religion and govern- 
ment, though both assailed, afforded no support to 
each other. The priests of the worshippers of fire 
were among the most despised classes of the people. 
Whilst the Brahmans shall continue a sect, — a sect 
of hereditary priests, — they will naturally endeavour, 
sincere as they undoubtedly are in the profession of 
their faith, to support their doctrines and their philo- 
sophy by those arguments which are best calculated 
to uphold their influence amongst their unhappily 
mistaken, but no less sincere, followers^. 

» *' A complicated religious code, like that of the Hindus, is to the 
priest, what a complicated civil code, like that of the English, is to the 
lawyers. A Hindu can do nothing without consulting his priest ; and an 
Englishman can do nothing without consulting his lawyer !" Rambles 
and Recollections of an Indian Official. By Lieutenant-Colonel Sleeman, 
Vol. I. p. 223. 
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Chapter II. 

Vishnu,— the Preserver, and his Incarnations : The Metempsychosis. 



VISHNU is the most active member of the Hindu 
Triad, the worship of whom has supplanted the 
original worship of Brahma. His function of Pre- 
server has been maintained by a series of incarnations, 
undertaken either with the view of punishing the 
wicked, or of delivering the human race from some 
signal evil. Of these visible appearances or incar- 
nations of this Divinity, ten, known in the Hindu 
mythology under the name of Avatars, are peculiarly 
distinguished. Nine of these Avatars have already 
happened. " The tenth Avatar," says Sir William 
Jones, *' we are told is yet to come, and is expected to 
appear mounted (like the crowned conqueror in the 
Apocalypse) on a white horse, with a scimitar blazing 
like a comet, to mow down all incorrigible and impeni- 
tent oflfenders who shall then be on earth.** 

These Avatars are thus described in the follow- 
ing ode of layadeva, the great l3rric poet of India : 

" I. Thou recoverest the Veda^ in the water of 
the ocean of destruction, placing it joyfully in the 
bosom of an ark fabricated by thee, O Cesava, assum- 
ing the body of a fish. Be victorious, O Heri, Lord 
of the Universe. 

" II. The earth, placed on the point of thy tusk, 
remains fixed, like the figure of a black antelope on 
the moon, O Cesava^ assuming the form of a boar. 
Be victorious, O Heri^ Lord of the Universe. 
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" III. The earth stands firm on thy immensely 
broad back, which grows larger from the callus, occa- 
sioned by bearing that vast burden, O Cesava^ assum- 
ing the form of a tortoise. Be victorious, O Heri^ 
Lord of the Universe. 

" IV. The claw with a stupendous point on the 
exquisite lotos of thy lion's paw, is the black bee that 
stung the body of the embowelled Hiranyacasipu^ 
O Cesava, assuming the form of a man-lion. Be 
victorious, O Heri^ Lord of the Universe. 

" V. By thy power thou beguilest Bali, O thou 
miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of men with the water 
(of Ganga) springing from thy feet, O Cesava, as- 
suming the form of a dwarf. Be victorious, O Heri, 
Lord of the Universe. 

"VI. Thou bathest in pure water, consisting of 
the blood of Cshatriyds the world, whose ofibnces are 
removed, and who are relieved from the pain of other 
births, O Cesava, assuming the form of Parasu 
Rama, Be victorious, O Heri^ Lord of the Universe. 

"VII. With ease to thyself, with delight to the 
genii of the eight regions, thou scatterest on all sides 
in the plain of combat, the daemon with ten heads, 
O Cesavay assuming the form of Rama^chandra. 
Be victorious, O Heri^ Lord of the Universe. 

"VIII. Thou wearest on thy bright body a 
mantle shining like a blue cloud, or like the water of 
Yamana tripping towards thee through fear of thy 
furrowing ploughshare, O Cesava, assuming the form 
of Chrishna. Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the 
Universe. 

" IX. Thou blamest (Oh! wonderful power !) the 
whole Veda^ when thou seest (O kind-hearted!) the 
slaughter of cattle prescribed for sacrifice, O Cesava, 

M. E. Cr 
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assuming the body of Buddha. Be victorious, O 
Heriy Lord of the Universe. 

"X. For the destruction of the impure, thou 
dravi^est thy scimitar blazing like a comet, (how tre- 
mendous!) O Cesavay assuming the body of Calci. 
Be victorious, O Heri^ Lord of the Universe." 

The point v^rhich seems to require, in the present 
case, to be peculiarly established, is this — that if the 
religion of Christ be true the Hindu religion cannot 
be so. The Hindus assert that a divine person has 
become incarnate, for the benefit of mankind, at suc- 
cessive times. When therefore they are told that our 
Saviour became incarnate for the sins of men, they are 
not solicitous for a proof of this fact ; for the addition 
of another incarnation to those which their religion 
has taught them, produces no shock upon their faith. 
It may not be altogether irrelevant briefly to consider 
how this difficulty may be met. It must be shewn by 
the indisputable evidence which we possess, that God 
never became man except at the time and in the place 
declared by the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. It 
was to check disorder, to redress wrongs, and to clear 
the earth of powerful oppressors, that Vishnu is said 
to have become successively incarnate, and to have 
appeared on earth in various forms. But of Christ, 
we ought to shew not " that He should offer Himself 
often," but that "now once in the end of the world 
hath He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself ^" And further, the miracles and prophecies 
in support of this truth, ought to be stated in such 
a manner as to prove that the like evidence does not 
attach to any other religion. If a Hindu cannot divest 
himself of his belief in the incarnations of Vishnu 

* Hebrews ix. 25, 2^ 
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for the purposes of temporal deliverance, but persists 
in thinking them consistent with the facts of the 
Christian revelation ; yet, if the evidences of this re- 
velation could be brought to bear fairly upon his mind, 
and to convince him of its truth, we would then 
appeal to this revelation itself, to shew, that, for the 
purpose of redemption from sin and of eternal sal- 
vation, it admits of no rival, nor of any co-existent and 
co-operating religion. Christ sent forth his disciples 
to teach all nations and baptize them ; without re- 
ference to any auxiliary religion, which should be per- 
mitted to subsist. Saint Peter, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, declared before the rulers of the people and 
the elders of Israel, that, besides the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth whom they crucified, "there is 
none other name under Heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved \" If a Hindu admits the 
preaching of St Peter, he can no longer look amongst 
his former divinities for a Saviour from sin and its 
punishment in a future life. When once he shall 
allow our Holy Scriptures to be true, other distinct 
proofs can be given to him, that our Saviour was 
exclusively what He was called, by some who believed 
on Him — the Saviour of the world. In entering 
upon the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity, the 
learned Hindu, like the Mahometan, will tell us that 
to him the Christians appear to be worshippers of 
three Gods, and considerable difficulty must be en- 
countered in attempting to unfold this doctrine, with 
a view to the conversion of the Hindus, since they 
believe that all beings are composed of the substance 
of the Supreme Being, and hence they seem to deny 
the indiscerptibility of God. 

^ Acts iv. 8—12. 

G 2 
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Among the oldest conceptions philosophically 
carried out by the Hindus, the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, and the means of terminating their 
wanderings, is undoubtedly to be included. It is not 
altogether improbable that the doctrine originally 
grew out of the conception of the perpetual flux of 
the powers of nature, and their changes from one into 
another ; and therefore it may have been at first con- 
ceived in a purely material point of view. Subse- 
quently, however, it was understood in a more spiritual 
sense. By the Hindus this transmigration is consi- 
dered as a state of unrest and unhappiness. ^' The 
connexion of the spirits with the holy Being," says 
the author of the Dabistdn, "is like the connexion of 
the billows with the ocean, or that of sparks with fire ; 
on that account they call the soul and the spirits, 
Jlvdtma^ The soul is uncompounded and distinct 
from the body and from the material senses ; but by 
the power of selfishness it fell into a captivity from 
which the soul strives to be liberated*." The Hindus 
believe, as we have shewn, that their being emanated 
primarily from the great Supreme ; and that the soul 
will finally become perfected, and then be absorbed 
in a glorious and happy union with that great eter- 
nal spirit ; but that such consummation will not be 

^ The Vital Principle or spirit. 

■ The Dabistan is a literary curiosity of great value. The author him- 
self, in his Preface, gives the following concise and simple account of it. 
''This Book comprehepds somewhat of the learning, philosophy, and 
religious opinions of divers ancient societies of men. I have everywhere 
endeavoured to distinguish the form of things from the substance ; and as 
it made no part of my design to overthrow any particular doctrines, I 
have not been induced, through any improper bias, to deal either in 
exaggeration or detraction." Concerning the life of its supposed author, 
Mohsan, but distinguished by the assumed surname of Fdni, or Perish- 
able, we have but few accounts. His death is placed in the year of the 
Hejira 1081. 
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achieved, until after many transmigrations of the 
soul, into various bodies at various births, each more 
or less eminent, according as the duties of each pre- 
ceding station may have been more or less perfectly 
discharged. Plato, in his description of the passing of 
the soul into different bodies, gives the first honor to 
philosophy. The soul which has followed the immor- 
tals in the best manner, or has seen most of the nature 
of things, is ordered to animate a philosopher : — rtju 
(A€V irXeicTTa loovo'av €t9 yovriv dvopo^ yeurjaoiuievou (piXoao^ 
(povy Yi <pi\oKa\ov\ The Hindus are taught by their 
sacred books and their sages to believe that the soul 
is imprisoned in this body for past sins, in order to 
do penance here, which penance, according to the 
degree of it, is looked upon as the means of liberation 
from the body for a longer or a shorter period ; and 
that it is one blessing of the Yogi to be free from the 
fetters of the body for ever. A singular passage from the 
writings of Bernier, may here be adduced. He men- 
tions that he was present at the sacrifice of a widow of 
Malabar, who burned herself with the body of her 
husband: after giving an account of the ceromony he 
adds: — "L'on disoit mdme jusques \h qvCen lui avoit 
entendu prononcer avec beaucoup de force ces deux 
paroles, cinq, deux; pour donner k entendre, suivant 
certains sentiments particuliers et populaires dans la 
in^tempsycose, que c'fetoit pour la cinquidme fois qu'elle 
se bruloit avec son meme mari, et qu'il n'en restoit 
plus que deux pour la perfection." To the Hindus 
then, the Christian doctrine of the absolute and eter- 
nal existence of the soul and body, after death, is 
entirely new, and they deem it to be an incredible 
doctrine that a soul should lose all connexion what- 

1 ^aibposy p. 49. Turici, 1841. 
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ever with a system of matter, and yet at one time or 
another resume its connexion with that system. The 
question — How is it possible that atoms dispersed 
among all the elements can be again united, and form 
the same bodies ? — ^has been often raised. It has been 
answered by most of the early fathers ; by TertuUian 
in the following eloquent language : — " Sed quomodo, 
inquis, dissoluta materia exhiberi potest? Considera 
temetipsum, o homo, et fidem rei invenies. Recogita 
quid fueris, antequam esses : utique nihil ; meminisses 
enim, si quid fuisses. Qui ergo nihil fueras, prius- 
quam esses, idem nihil factus quum esse desieris, cur 
non possis esse rursus de nihilo ejusdem ipsius auctoris 
voluntate, qui te voluit esse de nihilo? Quid novi 
tibi eveniet? qui non eras, factus es; quum iterum 
non eris, fies. Redde si potes rationem, qua factus es, 
et tunc require, qua fies. £t tamen facilius utique 
fies, quod fuisti aliquando, quia seque non difficile 
factus es, quod nunquam fuisti aliquando ^" In 
endeavouring to overcome the obstacle, which this 
belief of the Hindus in the doctrine of a metempsy- 
chosis o§ers to their conversion, it must be clearly 
pointed out to them, from the Christian Scriptures, 
that the whole human race will at the last day be 
judged by that God who can ruin both body and soul 
in hell. The temporal happiness of the Hindus will 
be increased, and their motives to the exercise of virtue 
will become stronger, when they shall have arrived at 
a belief in the true doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul; — "It is appointed unto men once to die, but 
after this the judgment V 

^ Tertulliani Liber Apologeticus, Cap. xLviii. 
^ Hebrews ix. 27. 
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Tlie Origin of Evil: Siva, — the Destroyer: The Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Hindus : The Incorporation of their Civil and Religions 
Institutions. 



THE most common method of accounting for the 
origin of evil is the degeneracy of man from a 
state of purity to a state of corruption : a doctrine 
which has retained a place in the popular creed of 
every nation. Of Brahmanism it may he almost said 
to form the hasis. It is this idea, which has regulated 
its elaborate scheme of chronology. By the Hindus 
the age of the world is divided into four grand periods, 
which they call Yugas. The first, or Satya Yuga^ 
the age of purity and truth, extends through 1,728,000 
years. The second, or Treta Yuga^ the age in which 
the third part of mankind became reprobate, extends 
through 1,296,000 years. The third, or Dwapar 
YugUy the age in which half the human race became 
depraved, extends through 864,000 years. The pre- 
sent age, or Cdli Yuga, in which the whole of man- 
kind became depraved or lessened, extends through 
432,000 years. In this chronological scheme, the 
condition of the human race appears in mortifying 
and melancholy colours. It is supposed by the Brah- 
mans, that man is in a progressive state of mental 
degeneracy, as well as of diminution of bodily stature, 
and bodily strength. That happy aera has long since 
rolled away, when the life of man was extended to a 
lengthened period; when peace and innocence resided 
on the earth ; when the mind of man could compre- 
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hend every material object, and every moral truth ; 
and when his corporeal strength was most powerful. 
The doctrine then of the fall of man, and the origin 
of evil, has been altogether corrupted and obscured by 
the Hindus; they have engrafted on it additions 
which do not properly belong to it ; they have carried 
it so far, as to inspire them with a hatred of life, and 
a dereliction of every worldly enjoyment ; they have 
continually placed before their eyes the accomplish- 
ment of that melancholy period, when a total decay of 
bodily strength, as well as an entire degeneracy of 
morals, shall increase the sum of present misery. It 
may easily be perceived, that a prospect, thus gloomy, 
must powerfully operate on minds easily terrified by 
religious oppressions, and that it must tend towards 
the mental depression of the Hindus. Could then 
the worship of Vishnu, the preserver, the beneficent 
deity, at all correspond with the feelings of all those, 
to whom such dark visions as these were continually 
present, and who were continually tormented with a 
sense of inward evil ? It appears that it could not. 
Another sect rose up; and this sect worships Siva, 
the destroyer. 

Let us next proceed to consider the rites and 
ceremonies, by which the Hindus endeavour to pro- 
pitiate their respective deities. 

The Englishman upon his arrival in India, as he 
walks by the side of the Ganges, will be powerfully 
struck with the scene before him. He will perceive 
the banks to be crowded with Hindus bathing them- 
selves, and performing other ceremonies of their devo- 
tions. Under the trees he will see the Gurus or reli- 
gious teachers seated, reading their books of devotion, 
and repeating their prayers. However useless the 
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Christian may consider these forms to he, however 
great the errors of the devotees, far from deriding these 
religious ceremonies, he will feel at once that the 
Hindu is sincere in his devotions, and is worship- 
ping the Most High God, such as he believes Him 
to be, with forms which he has been taught to think 
will please and honour Him. Characteristic features, 
(remarks Professor Wilson) in these observations — and 
they are common to all formal religions — are the 
prodigal demand which they make upon the time of 
the observer, and the minuteness of their interference 
in all the most trivial actions of his life. The cere- 
monies to be performed by the Brahman should pre- 
cede the rising of the Sun. The priest afterwards 
meditates the Gdyatri — the holiest of texts, during 
three suppressions of breath : " Let us meditate on the 
adorable light of the Divine Ruler : may it guide our 
intellects." The repetition of this text is preceded 
by the mysterious triliteral monosyllable Om^ the type 
of the three divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and 
the essence of the Vedas ; and by three scarcely less 
sacred words, Bhur^ Bhuvar^ Swar, which denote earth, 
atmosphere, heaven. The belief among the Hindus 
generally that this is the age of total depravity, has 
caused them to submit to the most excruciating pen- 
ances, in order to purge the soul from the stains which 
it has contracted, during its abode in this polluted 
body. It is indeed most painful to contemplate the 
various austerities, which have been at different times 
practised by the devotees of Hindustan ; and the 
penitentiary tortures endured by the Indian Yogi. It 
is not, however, to suffering only, but often to death, 
that Xhe Hindus devote themselves. This may per- 
haps be considered as the greatest triumph of supersti- 
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tion, which India almost exclusively exhibits. Reli- 
gious suicide is there inculcated, and believed to be 
one of the most meritorious actions ; and the powerful 
picture drawn of the rewards and punishments of a 
future existence, is found sufficient, in some minds, to 
overcome the natural love of life. "Some of the 
Hindus," says Ibn Batuta, "drown themselves in 
the river Ganges, to which they perform pilgrimages ; 
and into which they pour the ashes of those who have 
been burnt. When any one intends to drown himself, 
he opens his mind on the subject to one of his com- 
panions, and says : You are not to suppose that I do 
this for the sake of anything worldly ; my only motive 
is to draw near to Kisai, (which is a name of God 
with them). And when he is drowned, they draw 
him out of the water, burn the body, and pour the 
ashes into the Ganges \" The Temple of Jaga-Natha 
is regarded by the Hindus with the same reverence 
as the Caaba is regarded by the Mahometans. Pil- 
grims from every quarter of India resort to it. On the 
day of the high festival the idol is drawn forth from 
the Temple, and placed upon a lofty car, beneath the 
wheels of which, as it rolls on, the more enthusiastic 
votaries, one after another, occasionally throw them- 
selves, and are instantly crushed to pieces. 

A thousand pilgrims strain 
Ann^ shoulder^ breast and thigh^ with might and main. 

To drag that sacred wain. 
And scarce can draw along the enormous load. 
Prone fall the frantic votaries in its road. 

And, calling on the god. 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot-way. 
On laga-Naut they call, 

* Travels of Ibn Batuta, translated by Dr. Lee, p. 110. Ibn Batuta 
lived in the fourteenth century, and spent above twenty years in travelling. 
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The ponderous car rolls on^ and crushes alL 
Through blood and bones it ploughs its dreadful path. 

Groans rise unheard; the dying cry. 
And death and agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad throng. 
Who follow close, and thrust the deadly wheels along ^ 

A fact concerning the casts here deserves notice. 
The memhers of all the four casts are allowed pro- 
miscuously to approach the altar of the idol, and seat- 
ing themselves without distinction eat indiscriminately 
of the same food. This seems to indicate some re- 
memhrance of a state prior to the institution of casts, 
when all men were considered as equal. 

We may rejoice indeed that some of the most 
revolting of the Hindu rites, have, hy the British 
legislature, heen abolished in the British territories. 
We have seen of late years the Chief Rulers of 
India no longer enslaved by the prejudices which 
formerly fettered their conduct. One nobleman in 
particular, distinguished by his great talents, succeeded 
by the energy of his mind, the wisdom of his measures, 
and the influence of his authority, in putting an end 
to one horrible practice, which had been established 
from time immemorial, and which before his time it 
was thought so impossible to check, that he who had 
proposed to abolish it would have been regarded as a 
wild visionary. We allude to the practice of sacri- 
ficing monthly, at the Island of Sangor, children to 
the Ganges. It was generally believed that this long- 
rooted practice could not be touched without en- 
dangering our Empire. Happily Lord Wellesley 
was superior to this vulgar prejudice. He first in- 
quired into the grounds of the practice, and finding 
that it had no foundation in the sacred books of the 

^ The Curse ofKehama, xiv. 
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Hindus, he concluded that these periodical murders 
might be prevented by law, without causing any 
disturbance or giving any alarm to the natives. He 
issued a proclamation, declaring such murders to 
be capital crimes, which would be punished accord- 
ingly ; and from that time humanity has been shocked 
with no more monthly sacrifices to Gunga. The 
practice of the Satti, — the burning of the widow on 
her husband's funeral-pile, — is now also prohibited 
in the territories subject to the British Government. 
" Its prohibition was prudently gradual, and was 
facilitated by the difference of opinion entertained by 
the Hindus themselves as to its obligations, as well 
as by those natural feelings of which not even super- 
stition can wholly divest mankind. Although noticed 
by the historian of Alexander's invasion, and therefore 
then prevailing, there is no authority, it is believed, 
for the practice in the Vedas. There is certainly 
none even in the laws of Menu'." 

It cannot however be denied, that the religious 
rites and ceremonies of the Hindus, and the attach- 
ment which they entertain for those numerous su- 
perstitious practices, and customs, which still exist 
amongst them, do stand in the way of their conversion 
to the Christian Faith. The state of India in the 
time of Alexander is, with little variation, its present 
state. The same, or similar distinctions in society 
take place; nearly the same objects of worship are 
held in veneration ; the same arts are cultivated. With 
the progressive improvements of the world, either 
in natural philosophy, or in moral and political wis- 
dom, the inhabitants of India have had no concern. 
The light which has been reflected on them, by their 

^ Professor WUson, Oxford Lectures, p. 19. 
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intercourse with those foreigners, whom various caiises 
have allured to their shores, they have endeavoured 
as far as possible to resist ; and the very slight vari- 
ation which has taken place in their manners, from 
their contact with their different conquerors, may be 
said to proceed from a necessity almost physical. 

The mystics place their hopes in abstraction from 
the consideration of sensible objects, and indulge in 
meditation on the Deity to such a degree, as to hope 
to annihilate the sense of pain, pleasure, love, and 
hatred; which, in the technical language of the 
Hindus, is termed Dkydn (or Contemplation) on the 
essence of God. This will be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotation : — 

"O Ramchand, the absolute and real essence of 
the Deity, which comprehends every limit of created 
being, know thou to be one, and in which duality can 
never enter; and further, that he is to be contemplated 
by the eye of the mind alone. Be continually occu- 
pied, therefore, in the contemplation of him until the 
veil of that plurality* which now deceives the eye of 
the beholder shall be for ever removed, and the know- 
ledge of the unity of his essence be clearly revealed. 
And thus, becoming immersed in that sea of tran- 
quillity which exceeds comprehension, thou mayest 
obtain perfect rest and union with him ^" 

Another circumstance which has a decided tend- 
ency to check the progress of knowledge among the 
Hindus is, the thorough intermingling of their civil 
code of laws with their other moral and religious 
institutions. It was this peculiarity which rendered 
the Jewish people what, for wise reasons, they were 

1 From a Persian MS. on the Religion of the Hindu^ given to Dr. 
Lee by Lord Teignmouth. Dr. Lee's Tracts, p. 143. 
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designed to be, a people separated from the rest of the 
world; a people, who while they were "men in reli- 
gion, were children in every thing else." It is the 
same peculiarity which renders the Hindus so hostile 
to improvement ; and to this may, in a great degree, be 
imputed that singularity of manners, which they have 
80 long retained. As their laws are supposed to be 
derived immediately from heaven, they are regarded 
as of eternal and immutable obligation. 
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Chapter IV, 

The Toleration and Indifference of Learned Hindus. Their 
Metaphysical Speculations. 



THERE is a very serious and weighty obstacle to 
conviction, which arises from the spirit of tole- 
ration, or rather indifference, with which the learned 
Hindus respect other creeds. The Brahmans who com- 
piled a code of Hindu law by the command of Warren 
Hastings, preface their performance with the following 
remarks. "From men of enlightened understanding 
and sound judgment, who, in their researches after 
truth, have swept away from their hearts malice and 
opposition, it is not concealed that the diversities of 
belief, which are causes of enmity and envy to the 
ignorant, are, in fact, a demonstration of the power of 
the Supreme Being. The truly intelligent well know, 
that the difference and variety of created things, and 
the contrarieties of constitutions, are types of his 
wonderful attributes, whose complete power formed 
all things in the animal, vegetable, and material world, 
whose benevolence selected man to have dominion and 
authority over the rest; who, having' bestowed on him 
judgment and understanding, gave him supremacy over 
the corners of the world ; who, having put into his 
hands the control and disposal of all things, appointed 
to each tribe its own religion ; and who instituted a 
variety of casts, and a multiplicity of different customs, 
but views with pleasure in every place the mode of 
worship particularly appointed to it; He is with the 
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attendants upon the mosque^ in counting the sacred 
beads; and He is in the Temple with the Hindus^ 
at the adoration of the idols." 

Dr. Mill, in his preface to the Christa-Sangita, or 
the Sacred History of our Lord Jesus Christ, in San- 
scrit verse, says, that in the Temple of Calighat he 
has witnessed what may be termed the eager reception 
of that work by a number of priestly devotees from 
various parts of India ; who, in those precincts would 
have rejected even with contumely the gift of any 
Bengali or Hindu Tract, but who read and chanted 
that, with a full knowledge of its anti-idolatrous ten- 
dency, even close to the shrine of their impure goddess^ 
and on the floor stained with the blood of her hun- 
dreds of daily slain victims. " No one," he observes, 
" acquainted with India will rate these facts at more 
than their real worth : and to those who, in ignorance 
of the genius of paganism, might found erroneous con- 
ceptions on them, it may be sufficient to recall to 
mind what is the most melancholy moral trait in the 
account of this work, the readiness with which these 
devotees of superstition can assume the ideas and 
expressions of a faith most opposed to it." This indif- 
ference is undoubtedly the most formidable impedi- 
ment with which argument has to contend. "So 
little," further remarks Dr. Mill, "has moral approval, 
or a sense of what is true in the objects of religion, 
to do with the Brahmanical system, that this passing 
sympathy with the known disapprobation and scorn 
with which the unholy foreigner regards the same 
objects, is no impeachment of the devotee's own alle- 
giance to them. It would be extremely erroneous 
to infer from that apparent indifference to the object 
of faith in which the Brahmanic votary so differs 
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from the proselytiug Mahometan, that he is not 
equally sensitive with the Mussulman or any other 
religionist, to every thing in virhich the Religio of his 
system is involved, the ever-recurring ordinance and 
prescriptive rite which is so inseparably interwoven 
with every habit of his life. This is the case even 
with the Pundit BAmachandra Vidy^bhushan, to 
whom I owe the first idea of this work : of whom also 
I may remark, that though sufficiently enlightened to 
confess freely the moral superiority of the Gospel to 
the exoteric superstition to which he conforms, he 
declares with equal frankness, his decided preference 
of the mystic theology of the Bhagavad Gita to any 
thing which he has seen in Christianity." The 
same tolerant spirit is manifested in the following 
beautiful letter of Jesswant Sing, Rajah of Joud- 
pore, to Aurungzebe, the fanatical and persecuting 
successor of the Emperor Akbar: — "Your royal an- 
cestor, Akbar, whose throne is now in heaven, con- 
ducted the affairs of this empire in equity and firm 
security for the space of fifty-two years, preserving 
every tribe of men in ease and happiness ; whether 
they were followers of Jesus or of Moses, of David 
or of Mahomet ; were they Brahmaus, were they of 
the sect of Dharians, which denies the eternity of 
matter, or of that which ascribes the existence of the 
world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his counte- 
nance and favour ; insomuch that his people, in grati- 
tude for the indiscriminate protection which he afforded 
them, distinguished him by the appellation of Juggot 
Grow, Guardian of Mankind. If your Majesty places 
any faith in those books, by distinction called divine, 
you will there be instructed that God is the God of 
all mankind, not the God of Mahometans alone. The 

M. B. U 
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Pagan and the MussulmaB are equally in his presence. 
Distinctions of colours are of his ordination. It is he 
who gives existence. In your temples, to his name, 
the voice is raised in prayer ; in a. house of images, 
where the bell is shaken, still he is the object of 
adoration. . To vilify the religion and customs of other 
men, is to set at naught the pleasure of the Almighty. 
When we deface a picture, we naturally incur the re- 
sentment of the painter; and justly has the poet said. 
Presume not to arraign, or to scrutinize the various 
works of Power Divine ^" 

The Hindus are particularly distinguished by a 
decided application to metaphysics. Their abstruse 
metaphysical speculations, and their high pretensions 
both in religion and philosophy, lead them to regard 
the fundamental facts, and practical design of genuine 
Christianity, with little complacency. The Hindu 
Pundits, like the Greek philosophers, still " seek after 
wisdom." Refined and subtle speculations are more 
acceptable to them than the plain truths and practical 
requirements of the Gospel. We know with what 
acuteness and subtlety the learned Hindu will enter 
into abstruse argument — how he will sift every state- 
ment of an opponent, draw him off into the discussion 
of an abstract question, and involve him in meta- 
physical intricacies, or historical doubts And besides 
this, the partial introduction of European philosophy 
has produced in India a new school of disputants. 
Rejecting the more glaring absurdities, they yet re- 
tain the principle, of Pantheism ; and, combining with 
it parts of European systems, have formed them into a 
new theosophic compound. Hence, exactly the same 
process that took place in Alexandria among the Pla- 

> Robertson, Vol. ix. p. 304. 
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tonists and Eclectics, is adopted now by the more 
enlightened heathen in Calcutta, and is, indeed, but a 
natural result when philosophic Paganism is being 
assaulted and sifted by the truth. They endeavour to 
strengthen the former by subsidies from the latter. 
Adopting the language of a liberal philosophy, they 
assert, as we have before said, that the Deity has 
appointed to each tribe its own faith ; so that the 
various forms of antagonism to the Christian faith 
which once assailed it, by direct opposition, or by 
false liberality, are reviving again under the auspices 
of Hindu Eclectics or Unitarians. And it will fol- 
low from hence that no common acquirements or 
powers are needed for such an arena as this, but 
that some missionaries, at least, must be specially 
prepared, if they are to contend successfully with 
this race of acute dialecticians. 



H« 
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PART III. 

THE INFLUENCE OF PHILOSOPHY UPON THE CREEDS OF THE 
MAHOMETAN AND THE HINDU. 



Chapter I. 

The Philosophy of the Saracens. 

WHEN the Arabian armies marched forth from 
their deserts, to subdue and to convert the 
Grecian empire, the followers of Mahomet possessed 
no other literature than poetry with wild imagery and 
strong feeling, and no science, but a slight tincture 
of that knowledge of the stars, which their pastoral 
observations or ancient superstitions had preserved. 
The scanty productions of their poets were suspended 
on the walls of the sacred Caaba. These attainments, 
simple as they were, almost perished in their fana- 
ticism for the Koran. For a century and a half 
the Saracens neglected all literature but their own 
poetry, tales, and traditions; and Grecian literature 
disappeared in the provinces they subdued. The 
Syrian Christians, whom they allowed to retain their 
religion, had the merit of leading them to a taste 
for beneficial knowledge. The progress, moreover, 
amongst the Arabians, of luxury, and all its conse- 
quences; the demand for foreign physicians and 
astrologers, and the influence acquired by the latter, 
engendered among them an ardent emulation for the 
sciences, which was encouraged in every way by the 
Caliphs of the house of the Abbassides, — Al Mansour, 
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Al Mohdi, Haroun al Raschid the contemporary of 
Charlemagne, Al Mamoum, and Al Motassem, — who 
caused the Greek authors to be translated into Ara- 
bic, founded schools, and collected valuable libraries. 
The Arabians rushed to their conquests with a new 
religious creed, intolerant of all others, and with an 
unwearied zeal for its universal propagation. This 
intolerant bigotry made them equally hostile to the 
Grecian polemic and the pagan mythologist, and 
therefore precluded them from reviving any part of 
the Grecian or Roman literature that was connected 
with its theology, or that had enshrined its pagan- 
ism. Hence, when the caliphs directed their ardent 
minds to intellectual studies, they passed by the poets, 
the historians, and the orators of the pagan classics, as 
well as the Christian fathers. They fixed their atten- 
tion on those parts of Grecian knowledge — the mathe- 
matical and astronomical works, which had been com- 
posed principally at Alexandria during the bright 
period in the history of Egypt, which arose from the 
Grecian dynasty of the Ptolemies. Of all the subjects 
of Grecian knowledge, these works were the only writ- 
ings that could interest an Arabian mind, because 
they were free from all idolatrous contamination. 
Led, like all the East, to admire until they venerated 
the stars, the quick and piercing intellects of the 
Arabs fastened on astronomy as their favourite study, 
and soon revived those geometrical sciences with which 
it was connected. The progress of Christianity extir- 
pated from the human mind the confusing misconcep- 
tions of the Divine nature and agency which had been 
entertained by the ancients, and their mistakes and 
intellectual confusion about the causation of things; 
and by expunging all the systems of pagan mytho- 
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logy, left nature to be contemplated by the curious 
mind according to its visible and certain realities. 
As the Christian belief spread, one agency only was 
supposed to cause all natural phenomena under the 
government of the universal Creator ; and this agency 
is the operation of the natural laws or qualities given 
to all material things. The Mahometan system adopted 
the same notion; and the agile Arab mind sprang 
first to those investigations, which sought in "nature 
alone for the explanation of her eflPects and changes. 
No pursuit has rewarded the human mind with grander 
or richer knowledge than the mathematical skill which 
has been diq>Iayed in the study of our revolving earth 
and its connected solar system. The mathematical 
studies are therefore the scientific branch of natural 
philosophy. Some great men of the Alexandrian 
school having peculiarly cultivated them, their works 
were introduced to the Arabs by their Syrian teachers, 
who immediately appreciated their value, and devoted 
themselves to these sciences with an avidity and suc- 
cess, which appropriated the treasures and enlarged 
the boundaries of all. When the Arabs had established 
themselves in Spain, they permitted, as in Syria, the 
Christians to continue among them on paying tribute. 
Between them and their conquerors argumentative 
contests consequently ensued. In these discussions 
the Koran and the Sonna were soon found to supply 
but feeUe weapons of defence against the arguments 
of their opponents. Of the philosophers, Aristotle 
and his commentators, down to Philoponus, were 
the most esteemed by the Arabians. The body of 
the philosophy of Aristotle they received indeed 
only through the doubtful medium of Neoplatonism, 
and by means of inadequate translations ; but it was 
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in the system there propounded that they endeavour- 
ed to find reasons, to support the cause of the Koran 
against the advocates of the Old and New Testaments ; 
and they thus gave a new, and, for the most part, a 
metaphysical turn to the religion and law of Mahomet. 
Averroes, the disciple of Tophail, who flourished at 
the close of the twelfth century, was the most cele- 
brated of the learned men of his nation, and the close 
and almost servile follower of Aristotle. He was 
styled, by way of eminence, the Commentate. He 
was a man of a clearsighted and enlightened mind, 
who believed in the authority of the Koran, but re- 
garded it as a sort of exoteric doctrine, the founda- 
tion of which he sought to place on scientific grounds. 
It is interesting to remark that, shortly after his 
famous Commentary appeared, it formed one of the 
works which engaged the attention of the students in 
the lecture-rooms of this our University. Al Gazel 
had preceded Averroes in the walks of philosophy. 
He was an acute sceptic, who proved himself able to 
defend the cause of a supernatural revelation with 
ability, in opposition to the doctrine of emanation, as 
well as that of the harmony of causes, and the materi- 
ality of the soul ; with many others of the opinions of 
the Aristotelians and Neoplatonists. He maintained 
the infallibility of the Koran, and asserted the miracles 
of Mahomet to be incontestible proofs of his mission. 
From these philosophical tenets arose of necessity a 
variety of forced interpretations of the law, each of 
which had its advocates, and became the foundation 
of a distinct sect. Soon after the time when philo- 
sophy began to be studied among the Saracens, the 
followers of Mahomet were divided into six sects, and 
these were afterwards subdivided into seventy- three. 
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The rise of these sects was unquestionably owing to 
the advancement of knowledge. ** At the beginning 
of Mafaometanism," says Al Gazel, ** the art of rea- 
soning upon religious subjects was unknown, but 
afterwards, when sects began to arise, and ancient 
articles of belief to be called in question, it was found 
necessary to make use of the aid of logic in defending 
the truth against the bold attacks of innovators \'' 

The Arabian philosophy appears at length to have 
ruined itself by its abuse. Turkish barbarism de- 
spised it in the East; the Moorish temper extin- 
guished it in Africa; and the expulsion of the 
Mahometans from Spain banished it from Europe. 

* Apud Pocock, p. 196. 
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Chapter II. 

The Philosophy of the Hindus. 



THE development of the Philosophy of the Hin- 
dus^ is connected in the closest manner with their 
religion ; and that system of their philosophy, believed 
to be the most recent, announces itself as an inter- 
pretation, or exposition, of the Vedas. There are 
.six ancient schools of philosophy recognised among 
the Hindus. Some of them are considered to be 
orthodox, as consistent with the theology and meta- 
physics of the Vedas; others of them are deemed 
heretical, being incompatible with the doctrines of 
those holy books. These diflFerent systems of phi- 
losophy have no certain date, not even a relative date. 
They quote each other, either to support their own 
assertions, or to rebut those of their opponents. It 
would appear probable, that as the human mind in 
India gradually developed itself, the most implicit 
faith in the divine origin of the Vedas could not be 
restrained from endeavouring by reflection to unravel 
the meaning of the Divine precepts contained in them, 
enveloped as they appeared to be in a language some- 
what enigmatical. Hence, in the course of time, arose 
a school of interpretation which professes an unlimited 
submission to the Vedas, but at the same time pre- 

^ ''La Philosophic Indienne est tellement vaste, que tous les sys- 
temes de philosophie s'y lenoontrent, qu'elle forme tout un monde phUo- 
sophique, et qu'on peut dire k la lettre que lliistoire de la philosophie 
de rinde est un ahr^ge de lliistoire entiere de la philosophie." His- 
toire de la Philosophie du XVIII, Steele. Par M. Victor Cousin, Tome i. 
p. 180. 
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tends to explain tbem in a clear and intelligible 
manner. This school of interpretation is called the 
Mimansa. Its object is to determine the sense of 
the Vedas, and to obtain from them an exact know- 
ledge of religious and moral duties. The principal 
work of this school, which is styled Sutras^ or Apho- 
risms, is very obscure. The Mimansa system depends 
throughout, first, upon the authority of the Vedas; 
and secondly, upon tradition, and even upon the 
sayings of holy persons, who are supposed to have 
been invested with extraordinary knowledge. It 
admits also a kind of probabilism. In short, every 
usage, however modem, presumes a lost tradition, and 
such a presumption or probability suffices for the 
authority of the usage, provided that it is not opposed 
to a formal text of the Vedas. The author of the 
Mimansa is Jaimini. His aphorisms have been en- 
riched by numerous commentaries. His school has 
always struggled against Indian heterodoxy. And 
there is one commentator, Cumarila, who, on account 
of his great learning, has enjoyed the highest authority, 
and is called Bhatta, or Doctor. The first chapter of 
this Mimansa terminates with an enquiry into the 
authority of the Veda, which is maintained to be 
primeval and superhuman. The eternity of the Veda, 
or authenticity of its revelation, is attempted to be 
proved by shewing that it had no human origin; 
and, for this purpose, the principal argument is, that 
no human author is remembered. In the case of 
human compositions, it is said, contemporaries have 
been aware that the authors of them were occujHed in 
composing those works : but that it is not so with the 
Veda, which has been handed down as primeval, and 
of which no mortal author was known. 
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But the human mind did not rest here. After 
the Mimansa of Jaimini, whose interpretation is very 
reserved, and the object of whose school is altogether 
practical, comes another Mimansa, another school of 
sacred interpretation, which, whilst relying, like its 
predecessor, on the authority of revelation, assumes 
a bolder tone, and ascends to the metaphysical prin- 
ciples of the precepts taught in the Vedas. It Is 
designated, therefore, the theological, as distinguished 
from the practical, Mimansa; and is likewise called 
the Vedanta^ a term of more comprehensive import. 
It literally signifies "conclusion of the Veda," and 
bears reference to the Upanishads, which are, for the 
most part, terminating sections of the Vedas to which 
they belong. It implies, however, the doctrine derived 
from them, and extends to books of sacked authority, 
in which that doctrine is thence deduced ; and in this 
large acceptation it is "the end and scope of the 
Vedas." Hence, then, this school of philosophy 
claims the distinction of being the orthodox doctrine 
of the Brahmanic religion ; and in support of this 
claim, it may justly appeal to the fact, that it gene- 
rally adduces the authority of the Vedas in support of 
its dogmas, and directly acknowledges a number of 
the Upanis^ads as its principle source. It is natural, 
therefore, to suppose that the Vedanta system, of which 
Vyasa is alleged to have been the author, owed its 
origin and present character, to an attempt to defend 
the theological system of the Vedas against all attacks 
and objections. 

Very diflFerent from the system we have just men- 
tioned is the dialectic philosophy of Gotama^ called 
Nydytty "reasoning," which, as its name imports, is 
chiefly occupied with the metaphysics of logic ; and no 
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department of science or literature has more engaged 
the attention of the Hindus than this. It concurs 
with other schools of psychology in promising beatitude, 
or final excellence, and deliverance from evil, for the 
reward of a thorough knowledge of the principles which 
they teach ; that is, of Truth ; meaning the conviction 
of the Soul's eternal existence separable from Body. 
This system is accepted by Indian orthodoxy. 

The Atomical Philosophy of Canade, called Vdise- 
shica^ "particular,*' is chiefly occupied with physics, 
that is, with particulars, or sensible objects, and hence 
its name. It is considered to be heterodox. Its 
pretension is to explain the formation of the world 
from Atoms alone, that is to say, from simple and 
indecomposable molecules, which, in virtue of their 
peculiar nature and of certain inherent laws, congregate 
and form bodies, and the universe. 

Another philosophical system, partly heterodox, 
and partly conformable to the established Hindu creed, 
is the Sanhhya : of which there are two schools ; one 
of which, usually known by that name, is generally 
ascribed to Capita ; though that supposed sage is con- 
jectured by Mr. Colebrooke to be a merely mythological 
personage. The term "S^nkhya," has been understood 
to signify "numeral," agreeably to the usual accepta- 
tion of Sankhyd, number : and hence its analogy to 
the Pythagorean philosophy has been presumed. But 
the name may be taken to imply, that its doctrine 
is founded in the exercise of judgment : for the word 
from which it is derived signifies X0709, ratio, reasoning 
or deliberation. It has been expounded as importing 
in this place, "the discovery of soul by means of right 
discrimination." The school of Capila is atheistical, 
"Niriswara Sankhya," acknowledging no Creator of 
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the Universe nor supreme ruling Providence. The 
gods of Capila are beings superior to man ; but, like 
him, subject to change and transmigration. 

Besides the system of Capila, another system bear- 
ing the same denomination, but more usually termed 
the Yoga-sdstra^ or Yoga-sutra^ is ascribed to a 
mythological being, Patanjali. The tenets of the 
two schools of the Sankhya are on many, not to say 
on most points, that are discussed in both, the same ; 
diflfering however upon one, which is the most impor- 
tant of all — the proof of the existence of a Supreme 
God. The School of Patanjali recognises God, and is 
therefore denominated theistical, "Seswara Sankhya." 
In this system of philosophy we find one of the 
properties of the Intellect stated to be power. This 
Power is eight-fold : consisting in the faculty of shrinking 
into a minute form, to which everything is pervious ; 
or enlarging to a gigantic body; or assuming levity 
(rising along a sunbeam to the solar orb") ; or possessing 
unlimited reach of organs (as touching the moon with 
the tip of a finger) ; or irresistible will (for instance, 
sinking into the earth, as easily as in water); dominion 
over all beings animate or inanimate; faculty of chang- 
ing the course of nature ; ability to accomplish every 
thing desired. The notion, that such transcendent 
power is attainable by man in this life, is not peculiar 
to the Sankhya sect ; it is generally prevalent among 
the Hindus, and amounts to a belief of magic. A Yogi^ 
imagined to have acquired such faculties, is, to vulgar 
apprehension, a sorcerer, and is so represented in many 
a drama and popular tale. The third chapter of Patan- 
jali's Yoga-Sastra relates almost exclusively to this 
subject, from which it takes its title. It is full of 
directions for bodily and mental exercises, consisting 
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of intensely profound meditation on special topics, 
accompanied by suppression of breath, and restraint 
of the senses, iivhile steadily maintaining prescribed 
postures. By such exercises the adept acquires the 
knowledge of every thing, past and future, remote or 
hidden ; he divines the thoughts of others ; gains the 
strength of an elephant, the courage of a lion, and the 
swiftness of the wind ; flies in the air, floats in water, 
dives into the Earth, contemplates all worlds at one 
glance, and performs other strange feats. But neither 
power, however transcendent, nor dispassion, nor virtue, 
(other properties of the intellect) however meritorious, 
suffices for the attainment of Beatitude. It serves but 
to prepare the soul for that absorbed contemplation, 
by which the great purpose of deliverance is to be 
accomplished. The promptest mode of obtaining 
Beatitude through absorbed contemplation, is devotion 
to God, consisting in repeated muttering of his mys- 
tical Name, the syllable Ow, at the same time medi- 
tating its signification. It is this which constitutes 
efficacious devotion, whereby the deity propitiated, 
confers on the votary the boon that is sought; pre- 
cluding all impediments, and effecting the attainment 
of an inward sentiment that prepares the soul for 
liberation. And here it seems right to mention that 
M. Victor Cousin, — ^a very high authority, — ^has come 
to the conclusion, that the Bhagavad-Gita is a work 
belonging to the school of Patanjali. This learned 
writer remarks: — "M. Guillaume de Humboldt est 
le premier, je crois, qui, en 1826, dans sa profonde 
analyse du Bhagavad-Gita, soup9onna que ce monu- 
ment pouvait bien §tre un monument Sankhya, et 
Sankhya de Patandjali. Ce simple soup9on de M. 
de Humboldt est aujourd'hui, du moins pour moi. 
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une certitude; car aujourd'faui, depuis les m^moires 
de Colebrooke, nous avons entre les mains tous les 
syst^mes de la philosophic Indienne ; or le Bhagavad- 
Gita renferrae un syst^me philosophique qui ne 
s'accorde avec aucun de ceux que nous retrace Cole- 
brooke, sinon avec le Sankhya de Patanjali; une 
analyse attentive nous le d^montrera^" 

Though not strictly orthodox, both SdnTthyas and 
the Vatseshicay as well as the Nydya^ are respect- 
ed and studied by very rigid adherents of the Vedas^ 
who are taught, however, to reject so much as disa* 
grees, and treasure up what is consonant, with their 
Scriptures. " In Canade's doctrine, in the Sankhya^ 
and in the Ydga^ that part which is inconsistent with 
the VedaSy is to be rejected by those who strictly 
adhere to revelation. In Jaimini's doctrine, and in 
Vyasa's, there is nothing whatsoever at variance with 
Scripture'." 

The professed design of all the Indian systems of 
philosophy is, to teach the means by which eternal 
beatitude may be attained after death, if not before 
it^. In like manner the Grecian philosophers, and 
Pythagoras and Plato in particular, taught that " the 
end of philosophy is to free the mind from incum- 
brances which hinder its progress towards perfection, 
and to raise it to the contemplation of immutable 
truth," and ^^ to disengage it from all animal passions, 
that it may rise above sensible objects to the con- 
templation of the world of intelligence*." 

* HiaUnre de la Philosophie du XVIIT. Steele, Tom. i. p. 217. 

' Quotation in Vijnydna-Bhicshu's Capila-bhashya. Colebrooke's 
Essay on the PhiL of the Hindus, 

3 Colebrooke, On the Philosophy of the Hindus. 

* Enfield'8 Hist, of Phil. i. 382 and 233. 
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It iivould seem, at the same time» that the greatest 
discrepancy of opinion prevails amongst the Hindus, 
respecting the nature of God, the universe, and the 
soul; for we find in these several systems of philo- 
sophy both realism and idealism, theism and atheism, 
materialism and spiritualism. Though obscured by 
poetic imagery, we detect throughout, in the doctrines 
propounded by the different philosophical schools of 
the Hindus, the workings of an acute and ingenious 
spirit, which made some sort of advance towards 
correct reasoning; and in the moral precepts, which 
their books disclose, there is clearly apparent that 
character of nobleness and gentleness which belongs 
to the Hindu nce\ 

I Tennemann. 
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HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Chapter I. 

The Religious Innovations of the Emperor Akbar. 

IN considering the obstacles which the respective 
Creeds of the Mahometan and the Hindu oflFer to 
their conversion to the Christian Faith, we naturally 
turn our attention, with no ordinary interest, to the 
religious innovations introduced into Hindustan by 
the Emperor Akbar, which we now propose to notice 
very briefly. 

Shaik Abu'l Fazl, who was the favourite minister 
of Akbar, merely touches briefly upon this subject 
in the Ayeen Akhar% and adds, "Should my life 
be lengthened sufficiently, and should I have leisure 
enough, it is my intention to compose a volume on 
this interesting subject." His premature death, how- 
ever, he being assassinated by order of Jehangir, then 
Prince Selim, in 1602, prevented his carrying this 
intention into effect. 

Freedom of thinking was the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the Emperor Akbar, and it cannot be 
doubted that he had entertained opinions adverse to 
the Mahometan religion, long before he declared his 
sentiments. An opportunity for so doing occurred in 
the year 1575, when a difference of opinion arose 
among the principal doctors respecting marriages, 

M. E. I 
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and the number of wives which a Mahometan might 
legally marry. From this period he openly entered 
into familiar conferences with persons of all sects and 
religions. The purport, if not the exact words, of 
these disputations, has been preserved by the author 
of the Dabistan ; and from thence we extract the 
following discussion ^'between a Mahometan and a 
Christian:" 

Christian. Do you believe in Jesus ? 

Mahometan. Yes; I acknowledge Him to be a 
Prophet from God, and He has foretold the coming 
of my Prophet. 

C. That prophet, the Messiah, has said, '' Many 
persons shall appear after me, who will pretend to be 
prophets; yet believe not in them, nor follow after 
them, for they are liars; but remain stedfast in my 
Faith until I come again.'' Nor in the Evangelists 
is there any mention of your Prophet. 

M. It was mentioned both in the Pentateuch and 
Evangelists, but your principal men have erased it. 

C. In this your incorrectness is evident; for if 
you did not reject the Evangelists, you would preserve 
them amongst you in the same manner as we the 
followers of Jesus preserve the Pentateuch, which is 
the book of Moses; but you have kept neither the 
Pentateuch nor the Evangelists: nor can there be 
a doubt but that we would have believed in your 
Prophet, had he been mentioned by Jesus, as it is 
our only wish to obey all his prophets. But now how 
can we ascertain that your Prophet has spoken the 
truth? 

M. By his miracles, one of which is, his dividing 
the moon. 
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C. If the dividing of the moon bad really taken 
place, all the inhabitants of the earth must have seen 
it; and the narrators of wonders of every country, 
and the historians of every nation, would have written 
the circumstance with the pens of truth ; but now no 
one but a Mahometan has the slightest knowledge of 
this event. 

The Hindus, Turks, and Parsees, who were present, 
were then asked if they had ever heard of such a 
circumstance, and they all replied that they never 
had; which answer reduced the Mahometan to si« 
lence. 

It was found requisite to distinguish both the new 
religion and its founder by some particular desig- 
nation : the emperor therefore assumed the title of 
"Kialifah Ullah," or Vicegerent of God; and his 
faith was honoured with the name of "Ildhi," or 
Godly. In support of the divine nature of his tenets, 
he appealed to their consonance with reason. The 
system of belief which Akbar wished to introduce was 
evidently a Deism, as pure as the weakness of mankind 
would possibly admit. Abolition, therefore, and not 
institution, was the perfection of his plan. He ac- 
cordingly, during the 27 years which elapsed between 
this period and his death, published various ordinances, 
by which every institution peculiar to Islamism was 
gradually abolished. He thus abrogated the five 
daily prayers, ablutions, fasts, alms, and pilgrimages, 
as performed by the Mahometans ; the assembly for 
worship on Fridays, and the Criers of the mosques ; 
he ordered to be considered as clean what was 
esteemed unclean by the Moslem law; he permitted 
the sale of wine, and games of chance ; and he 

12 
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forbade the marriage of more than one wife, and 
circumcision as a compulsory rite. 

It is singular that, objectionable as idolatry must 
have appeared to Akbar, it never was abolished by 
any one of his ordinances, and that the institutions of 
the Hindus remained almost entirely exempt from 
alteration. The only changes which he ordered in 
them were, — the discontinuance of trials by ordeal, that 
no boy should be married before sixteen, and no girl 
before fourteen, years of age, that widows should be 
allowed to marry, and that no animals should be sacri- 
ficed. He had likewise ordered that no widow should 
be permitted to burn herself with the body of her 
deceased husband ; but he removed this interdiction 
some years afterwards, and widows were allowed to 
burn themselves provided no coercion was used, and 
that it was on their parts entirely voluntary. 

That the new religion never became popular, and 
that the conversions to it proceeded from other motives 
than a sincere conviction of its truth, may be inferred 
from its immediately sinking into neglect on the death 
of its founder. During thirty-one years Akbar had 
endeavoured to propagate his new doctrines; but so 
little stability had they acquired, that no sooner did 
Jehangir ascend the throne, and re-establish Islamism 
as the religion of the state, than the Ildhi faith was 
instantly renounced, or only professed in secret 

Such was the final result of an attempt to change 
the religion of India, planned by one of the most 
powerful emperors, conducted with prudence and 
ability, and supported for thirty-one years by every 
inducement which could gratify interest or ambition. 
The too great spirituality of the system of belief pro- 
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posed to be introduced, the want of some class of men 
whose duty and interest it was to propagate the new 
doctrines, and Jehangir's adherence to Islamism, may 
be considered as efficient causes in preventing the 
success of his plan. But it cannot be doubted that 
its failure was occasioned principally by that perti- 
nacity, with which the Mahometans and the Hindus 
have at all times resisted every innovation in their re- 
spective religions. 
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Chapter II. 

The Rise and Religion of the Sikhs. 



THE ineffectual endeavours of the Emperor Akbar 
to reform the religion of the Hindus must not 
altogether discourage us ; since we shall find, in the 
founder of the sect of the Sikhs^ a more successful 
reformer. From the history of this people it will 
appear, that it is not impossible to remove some at 
least of the prejudices of the Hindus, however diflScult 
it may be to do so ; and that a previous affection and 
admiration excited towards the person who may at- 
tempt to effect a change in their belief and opinions, 
will probably much facilitate his success. 

The sect of the Sikhs was founded by Nanak Shah, 
who was born in the year 1469, at a small village 
called Talwandi, in the district of Bhatti, in the 
province of Lahore. We understand, from oriental 
records, that he travelled much in his youth. He 
belonged to the cast of the Cshatriyas. His religious 
opinions, for which he appears to have been chiefly 
indebted to his predecessor Kabir, were those of a 
Deist. He attempted to reconcile the religions of the 
Mahometans and Hindus, by recalling them to the 
consideration of that point of faith which he considered 
to be common to them both — the Unity of God. 
Thus to blend in peaceful union the jarring elements 
of these two creeds, through the means of mild per- 

* Sikh, or SicshcLy is a Sanscrit word, which signifies a discipk, or 
devoted follower. 
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suasion, was his great aim ; and in his endeavour to 
overcome all obstacles by the force of reason and hu- 
manity, he had to struggle against the furious bigotry 
of the Mahometans, and the deeply-rooted prejudices 
of the Hindus. Yet numerous converts flocked around 
him, and for more than a century his doctrines were 
permitted to spread in silence and in peace. Within 
a year after the decease of Akbar, the jealousy of the 
Mahometan government was aroused against the sect. 
Hitherto the Sikhs had borne only a religious charac- 
ter, but from that time they must be considered as an 
armed people. In consequence of their first eflFbrt 
under Har Govind to resist their oppressors they were 
almost crushed. The enterprising policy of Guru 
Govind, (the grandson of Har Govind, and the tenth 
spiritual chief from Nanak,) and the bigotry of 
Aurungzebe, formed the Sikhs into a religious and 
military commonwealth. Guru Govind executed his 
design with the systematic spirit of a Grecian law- 
giver. It is here only necessary to state the leading 
features of those changes, by which, in so short a time, 
he was enabled to subvert the ancient Brahmanical 
institutions, and the religious prejudices of the Hin- 
dus. He abolished all distinctions of cast among the 
members of his sect, admitting all converts, whether 
Mahometan or Hindu, Brahman or Chandala, to a 
perfect equality; and he changed the name of his follow- 
ers from Sikhy to Sinh^ or Lion. To preserve the unity 
of the sect, he instituted a peculiar dress and peculiar 
manners, by which his followers were to be distin- 
guished from all the rest of mankind. Each was to 
be a vowed soldier from his birth or initiation ; and 
Govind is said to have written to Aurungzebe: — "You 
may rest in fancied security; but beware! for I will 
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teach the sparrow to strike the eagle to the ground ;'* 
a fine allusion to his design of inspiring the lowest 
cast of the Hindus, with that valour and amhition 
which would lead them to perform the greatest actions. 
The spirit which Guru Govind infused into his fol- 
lowers, was handed down as a rich inheritance to their 
children ; but their state has undergone great fluctua- 
tions, and appears never to have been more flourishing 
than at the time when they commenced their aggres- 
sions upon the British territory. Notwithstanding 
their rejection of cast, and the substitution of the books 
of Nanak and Guru Govind, for the Vedas and Puranas, 
the impress of their origin is still strongly retained. 
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Raminohun Roy. 



RAMMOHUN ROY, one of the most distinguish- 
ed of the Brahmanical class, hoth for his great 
learning, and his philosophical opinions, was born 
about the year 1780, at Bardwdn, in the district of 
Bengal. Whilst under his father's roof he learnt 
the Persian language. And after having studied at 
Patna logic and science, in the Arabic translations 
of Aristotle and Euclid, he went to Calcutta, in order 
to familiarise himself with Sanscrit, the sacred idiom 
of the Brahmans. About the year 1805, the deaths 
of his father and of his two brothers left him the 
master of a very considerable fortune. He established 
himself at Mourshedabad, where his ancestors had 
lived, and commenced his literary career by the publi- 
cation of a work in Persian, with a preface in Arabic, 
entitled Against the Idolatry of all Religions. The 
freedom of his principles stirred up against him both 
the Hindus and the Mahometans ; and he thought it 
necessary to withdraw to Calcutta, where he settled 
in the year 1814. After some years he received a 
small government appointment, which compelled him 
to learn the English language. This he learnt both 
to speak and to write with remarkable facility and 
elegance. He applied himself also to the study of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: and he acquired such a 
knowledge of the two latter languages as enabled 
him to quote, in his religious tracts, the original 
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texts both of the Old and New Testament. From 
that time he gave himself up with the greatest zeal 
to the accomplishment of the task which he had 
imposed upon himself, — the reform of the worship 
of the Hindus, and the propagation of Deism. His 
numerous publications had for their object the es- 
tablishment of a belief in the existence of an eternal, 
infinite God, who exacts of his worshippers no other 
worship than the practice of a severe morality. He 
caused extracts from the Vedas to appear succes- 
sively in Bengali and in English, in order to prove 
that those ancient books taught only the most pure 
Deism. Considering the New Testament under the 
same point of view, he published in Sanscrit, in Ben- 
gali, and in English, The Precepts of Jems ^ that 
is to say, the moral, independently of the historical 
and dogmatical, part of the Gospel. This work was 
attacked by one of the missionaries of Serampore. 
Rammohun Roy took up the defence of his book; 
and in three pamphlets, entitled, A Firsts Second^ 
and Third Appeal to the Christian Public^ he con- 
tinued to assert the independence of the morality of 
the Gospel, and endeavoured to establish that, the 
doctrine of the Trinity was taught neither in the Old, 
nor in the New Testament ; and that such a doctrine 
was altogether inadmissible, since all the arguments 
which are made to prevail against Polytheism, might 
with equal success be invoked against the plurality of 
persons in the Trinity ^ The eflforts of Rammohun 
Roy were not very successful. He did not, however, 
labour wholly in vain ; and there is a society in Cal- 
cutta, which, although not numerous, numbers amongst 
its members men of station and talent, which professes 

> LInde Franfaise. Par M. E. Bumouf. 
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faith in one only Supreme God, and assembles once a 
week, on Sunday, to perform Divine service, consisting 
of prayers, hymns, and a discourse in Bengali, or San- 
scrit, on moral obligations, or the attributes and 
nature of the Deity*. 

These indeed are effects at which we cannot 
altogether rejoice. It is true that some minds have 
broken through the mass of error involved in Hin- 
duism ; but a philosophic creed of simple Deism has 
been constructed, in the place of that which has been 
discarded. " Who could have believed," remarks 
Bishop Middleton, alluding to the natives of Hindus- 
tan, " that any would have been found among them 
thus early to provoke religious discussions, and openly 
to impugn the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ? 
to cavil at its mysteries, to deny the atonement, and 
to attempt to reduce the stupendous scheme of reve- 
lation to some, not all, of the Divine sayings, which 
it ascribes to Christ ; teaching that these are sufficient 
unto salvation ? and all this with an air of research 
and learning borrowed from our biblical criticism^." 
We may, however, at the same time, gather some 
hope for the future in this reflection, — that the dis- 
position which has so far been manifested to examine, 
and even to impugn Christianity, proves that an 
interest has been aroused, and that indifference, one 
of the most formidable impediments in the way of the 
conversion of the Hindus to the Christian faith, has, 
in some degree, disappeared. 

^ Professor Wilson, Oxford Lectures, Lect. i. p. 11 

' A Charge delivered to the Clergy at Calcutta, in December 1821. 
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Chapter I. 



The EflFect of Education upon the respective Peculiarities in the Creeds 
of the Mahometan and the Hindu which stand in the way of Conver- 
sion to the Christian Faith. 

THE subject of Eastern education, remarks Mr. 
Urquhart, is one which certainly ought not to be 
entered on lightly. Education is there invested with 
a solemn and religious character, pervading every class 
of the community, and extending back, by the proof 
of public records, for thousands of years. Public do- 
cuments of Hindu villages, of above 3000 years, place 
the charge for the school and the schoolmaster as the 
first obligation incurred by the community; no fee 
was paid» yet education had not the stigma of charity. 
By the Institutes of Menu, and the Code of Mahomet, 
the parent was obliged to place his child at school in 
his fourth year. Reading, writing, and a certain 
knowledge of religion and of laws, were considered an 
amount of instruction which the state was bound to 
see conferred upon its members. 

In Persia, the proportionate number of children 
instructed in reading and writing is supposed to exceed 
that of any country in Europe. 

In Turkey, there is not a sultan who has not left 
behind him his endowed college ^ 

In India, amongst the Mahometans, education is 

* Urquhart, Spirit of the East, VoL ii. pp. 239, 240. 
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diffused to an extent which is exceeded by very few 
communities in the world. 

The whole tendency of Brahmanical education is 
to enforce dependence upon authority. In the first 
instance upon the Guru, in the next upon the Books. 
A learned Brahman trusts solely to his learning ; he 
never ventures upon independent thought ; he appeals 
to memory ; he quotes texts without measure, and in 
unquestioning trust. As long as he opposes authority 
to reason, and stifles the workings of conviction by the 
dicta of a reputed sage, little impression can be made 
upon his understanding \ 

In a regular perusal of the Veda, which is en- 
joined to all priests, and which is much practised by 
Mahrdtta^ and Telingasy the student or reader is 
required to notice, especially, the author, subject, 
metre, and purpose of each Mantra, or Invocation. 
To understand the meaning of the passage is thought 
less important. The institutors of the Hindu system 
have indeed recommended the study of the sense; 
but they have inculcated with equal strenuousness, 
and more success, attention to the name of the Rishi 
or person by whom the text was first uttered, the 
Deity to whom it is addressed, or the subject to which 
it relates, and also its rhythm or metre, and its pur- 
pose, or the religious ceremony at which it should be 
used. The practice of modern priests is conformable 
with these maxims. The Vedas being considered as 
Holy Scriptures, are put into the hands of children 
in the first period of their education ; and continue 
afterwards to be read by rote, for the sake of the 
words, without comprehension of the sense^ 

* Professor Wilson, Oxford Lectures, Lect. i. p. 36. 
" Colebrooke^ On the Vedas, 
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In closing these few remarks upon the effect of 
Education, we are reminded that there is prevalent, 
amongst the Hindus, a mental defect, which Educa- 
tion, properly directed, might do much to remove. 
We allude to the slight impression which is made 
upon the mind of the Hindu hy an argument drawn 
from History. The learned Hindu asserts that the 
Vedas are of Divine origin ; his proof of that assertion 
is, — ^human Tradition. He does not perceive the ne- 
cessity of supporting such an assertion hy Historical 
Evidence, with the value of which he is unacquainted. 
If then, a power of appreciating such Evidence, as a 
Test of positive or objective Truth, shall be implanted, 
by Education, in the mind of the Hindu, doubtless, 
great progress will be made in preparing him, in the 
first place to question, and at length to reject, the 
authority of his religious books ; since, in that case, 
he will not fail to perceive that, whilst a clear chain 
of Historical Evidence can be adduced in support of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Christian 
Scriptures, there is no such Historical proof to be 
found that the Vedas contain the message of God to 
men. 
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Chapter II. 

A Smnmaiy <^ the principal Peculiarities in the two Creeds of which 
thb Easay treats, which stand in the way of Conyeision to the 
Christian Faith. 



IT will have been observed that there is a direct 
contrast between some of the peculiarities in the 
Creed of the Mahometan, and some of those which 
distinguish the Creed of the Hindu ; and that there 
are other peculiarities which are common to the two 
creeds. All these it is now proposed to review. They 
appear to be the principal points of interest in the 
subject of this Essay; and they are alike hostile to 
the reception of a new and purer faith. 

1. The POSITIVE belief of the Mahometan: 
The (apparent) incapacity qf such belief on the 
part of the Hindu. 

The followers of Mahomet never admit the. pos- 
sibility even of the truth of any other creed, than that 
in which they are believers ; and they have a tradition, 
that their prophet used to say, " That every person 
is bom naturally disposed to become a Moslem ; but 
that a man's parents make him a Jew, a Christian, or 
a Magian." It was the doctrine of Mahomet that the 
religion which he proclaimed was no new religion, but 
only a restoration of that which had been preached and 
practised by the prophets who had preceded him: — 
" Men were professors of one religion only, but they 
dissented therefrom'." Whilst numerous sects have 
been called into existence by questions respecting the 

* Al Koran, chap. x. 
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succession to the Caliphate, or the interpretation of 
the Koran» the Divine principle among them has 
been the uniting one. Faith then, positive, and 
free from all doubt, in an object unseen, was the 
peculiar characteristic of that race of warriors who 
announced themselves to the world by the title of 
"The Faithful." With this title they went forth to 
proclaim Him — ^^the Lord by whom they believed they 
had been called to that work — and to put down what- 
ever opposed itself, as they felt, to His will. The 
followers of Mahomet claim, therefore, for their creed 
a universal dominion. To conquer in the cause of 
God, or to die in asserting His unity and greatness, 
is the sincere and ardent wish of every Mahometan. 

The Hindus, on the other hand, regard not the 
religious opinions of other men with hostile feelings. 
Of their toleration and indifference with respect to 
other creeds, we have fully spoken. They are not 
desirous of making, indeed, they are not willing to 
admit, converts. They consider it to be a part of the 
scheme of Providence, that contrarieties of belief, and 
diversities of religion, should exist. On the same 
principle, the learned Hindu, whilst he readily admits 
the unauthorized introduction, and the unprofitable 
and degrading tendency of much of the popular prac- 
tice, will not be disposed to acknowledge the necessity 
of its suppression. In the Hindu system, therefore, 
the practical and popular belief is separated from the 
speculative or philosophical doctrines. The learned 
Hindu plunges into the mysteries of man and nature, 
and endeavours assiduously, if not succes sfully, to ob- 
tain just notions of the cause, the character, and the 
consequence of existence. The conflict of opinions on 
these various subjects, resolved itself, as we have seen. 
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into the several JDersanaSy or schools of philosophy. 
Of the Brahmanical class, latitude of opinion is a very 
common characteristic ; and, from an examination of 
the tenets of the diflferent sects, it will he perceived 
that scepticism is not unfrequent among the less pri- 
vileged orders. Hence, then, from the existence of 
such conflicting opinions among the Hindus, combined 
with the ready tendency of the Indian mind to con- 
templative reflection, and to subtle and metaphysical 
research, we are led to the conclusion, that there is at 
least an apparent incapacity on the part of the Hindu 
to entertain a positive belief (such as is entertained 
by the Mahometan) in the creed which he professes, 
and a fortiori^ therefore, in that of any new religion. 
2. The sublime Theism which animates the first: 
The scarcely less grand Pantheism which absorbs 
the second. 

The religion of Mahomet was doubtless in part 
founded upon the sublime theology of the Old Tes- 
tament. There is one short chapter in the Koran ^, 
which is held in particular veneration by the Maho- 
metans, and is, by a tradition of their Prophet, declared 
to be equal in value to a third part of the whole 
Koran. It is said to have been revealed in answer to 
the Koreish, who had enquired of Mahomet concern- 
ing the distinguishing attributes- of that God whom 
he had invited them to worship. These are the words 
of the Koran : — ** God is one God ; the eternal God : 
He begetteth not, neither is He begotten : and there 
is not any one like unto Him." It has been remarked, 
that the lofty monotheism of Mahomet's doctrine 
(which, by denying the Trinity, and with it all per- 
sonal manifestation of the Deity, limits its idea to 

^ Chap.cxiL 
M. E. K 
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the depths of eternity, without admitting any true or 
living communication of the Godhead with what apper- 
tains to time), naturally allures the metaphysical pride, 
which, in this abstraction, hath made itself its own 
God, The same doctrine (while it furnishes a pre- 
text, a motive, and a palliation to all the pretensions 
of the mighty, to the ambition of usurpers, the vio- 
lence of pride, and the arrogance of tyranny, and at 
the same time consoles and disarms the injured and 
oppressed by the inevitableness of destiny) must draw 
to its preacher the men of the sword and of violence, 
and link those once bound indissolubly to him\ It 
must, however, be considered eminently defective in 
failing to inculcate those mildei* virtues, which, (as our 
apologists have shewn) are characteristics which both 
stamp Christianity as a revelation, and qualify it, as 
an universal religion, to promote the temporal, as well 
as the spiritual, happiness of mankind. 

Whilst the Mahometans believe themselves to be 
the servants only of a mighty will, the Hindus aspire 
to be themselves Divine. God and the universe are 
identified by them. The doctrine of Pantheism is 
unequivocally maintained in the Puranas; and thus 
the creature is confounded with the Creator. The 
individual soul is an emanation from the anima 
mundi; but the various affections and emotions by 
which it is agitated no more disturb the supreme 
mind, than the trembling of the sun's image on the 
surface of agitated water affects the serenity of that 
luminary. Individual souls, emanating from the 
Supreme One, are likened to innumerable sparks issu- 
ing from a blazing fire. From him they proceed, and 
to him they return, being of the same essence. The 

* Goerres, Utber die Grundktge der Weltgeschichte, p. 99. Breslau, 1830. 
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soul which governs the body is a portion of the Divine 
substance ; and as such, infinite, immortal, intelligent, 
sentient, true. 

3. The energetic temperament of the Arah^ and 
his power of holding stedfastly ideas once conceived: 

Thedreamy indolence of t/ie Hindu^and his tendency 
to oscillate between mysticism and negative vague^iess. 

The energetic temperament of the Arab distin- 
guishes him from all other Asiatics. His intellectual 
qualities are strongly reflected in his physiognomy 
and mien, so expressive of that lofty spirit of freedom 
which is the inheritance and generic attribute of his 
race. The conversion of the Arabs was doubtless as 
sincere as it was general. When therefore they had 
once adopted the doctrines of Mahomet, they stead- 
fastly adhered to the ideas they had conceived. Ma- 
homet himself appears to have borne testimony to the 
firmness of character evinced by the Bedouins : — " The 
Arabs of the desert are more obstinate in their unbelief 
and hypocrisy ^" But after their conversion, their 
rapid victories, and their zeal for the extirpation of 
idolatry, attest likewise a constancy which no difficul- 
ties could repress or restrain. 

Although both the Arab and the Hindu are alike 
the inhabitants of a tropical climate, the energy and 
decision of the one are forcibly contrasted with the 
dreamy indolence of the other. The sterility of 
Arabia, and the consequent hard labour of its in- 
habitants ; and the fertility of Hindustan, which 
renders severe toil unnecessary, explain perhaps this 
difference of temperament. Besides, in Hindustan the 
heat is neither so unavoidable, nor so unremitting, as 
in Arabia; it is moderated by rain, and warded off 

' Al Koran, chap. ix. 

K2 
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by numerous trees and forests. Hence a love of re- 
pose, though not sufficient to extinguish industry or 
repress occasional exertions, is a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the Hindu. This indolence is fostered 
by the habits of dreamy, passive contemplation, which 
the philosophy of the Hindus inculcates. The Bha- 
gavad-Gita also enforces the supremacy of contempla- 
tion, and soars to a lofty mysticism. Action without 
passion is the highest perfection to which the human 
soul can attain. No sensation must be produced on 
the calm spirit within. "As to the unraised, un- 
swelling ocean flow the multitudinous streams, so to 
the sold serene, unmoved, flow in the undisturbing 
lusts.'' And then the soul in this state of unbroken 
quietude, " floats like the lotus on the lake, unmoved, 
unruffled by the tide,'' or "as hangs the still un- 
wavering lamp, when not a breath disturbs the air." 
But the mind of the Hindu has a tendency to oscillate 
between this mysticism and a negative vagueness. It 
was one of the objects of the Vedanta philosophy to 
exonerate the Vedas from the charge of materialism, 
by founding upon some of their texts the refinement 
of spiritual pantheism or idealism, and at the same 
time controverting the doctrine of the Sankhyas and 
the Nyayikas, which maintained the distinct and 
independent existence of matter and spirit. The 
doctrine of the Vedanta is denominated kut €^oxm> 
Adwaita, non-duality; and the very title indicates the 
priority of a dualistic hypothesis. The main pro- 
position contended for, in opposition to that which 
affirms two elements of creation, matter and spirit, 
being the existence of one only element in the uni- 
verse, which universal element or principle is spirits 

* Professor Wilson, Oxfiyrd Lectures, p. 60. 
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And then an attempt is made to solve the question. 
If all is spirit, what is substance? M. Victor Cousin 
has remarked, "A en croire les voyageurs modernes, 
c^est un spectacle deplorable que celui du scepticisme 
et de rindiffl^rence profonde oil sont tomb^s les Pan- 
dits de rinde; et quant k Tlnde antique, je trouve 
aussi dans les extraits de Colebrooke un certain 
nombre de phrases isol^es qui d^posent d'un scep- 
ticisme assez considerable ; mais il y a surtout un 
passage que je veux vous citer, passage emprunt^ au 
commentaire principal de la philosophic Sankhya de 
Kapila, savoir, le Karika. Voici, selon le Karika, la 
v^rite definitive, la v^rite absolue, la v^rit^ unique: 
* Neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor I exist.' Voilk 
done dans Tlnde le nihilisme absolu, dernier fruit du 
scepticisme." Indeed, the absolute state of the soul, 
when it shall have obtained liberation or emancipa- 
tion*, is nowhere clearly defined ; yet individual spirit 
ceases to exist. And here, perhaps, this feature of 
the Hindu religion may be mentioned. At the end of 
a <5ycle of prodigious duration the universe ceases to 
exist; the earth is perishable; the ocean, the gods 
themselves, pass away : and the Great First Cause of 
all remains alone in infinite space. After the lapse of 
ages his power is again exerted, and the whole 
creation, with all its human and divine inhabitants, 
rises once more into existence. 

4. The remembrance of the military glories of 
the Prophet arid his successors^ which animates the 
Mahometan : 

The sentiment of veneration for dim and und^ned 
antiquity^ which distinguishes the Hindu. 

, With the history of the military glories attending 

^ Moksha^ or MuktL 
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the rise and progress of Mahometanism^ the followers 
of the creed of Mahomet are still familiarly conversant. 
Whilst with feelings of sorrow they reflect upon the 
fallen condition of their faith, they may he truly said 
to live upon the past ; and to relieve the painful con- 
sciousness of their political decline, only by more 
fondly cherishing the proud recollections of their 
ancient glories. We have seen how the conquests, 
of Arabia by the prophet himself, of Syria, of Persia, 
and of Egypt, by his successors, succeeded each other 
with a rapidity altogether unparalleled. The battle 
of Arbela by which Persia became subject to the arms 
of Alexander, appears in fainter colours when contrasted 
with those of Cadessia or Nehawend. On the plains 
of Cadessia 120,000 Persians were defeated by 30,000 
Saracens ; and the Durufsh-i-kawanee, — that mys- 
terious standard which for centuries had been the 
palladium of Persian independence, — fell into the 
hands of the victors, the capture of which smote 
heavily and mournfully upon the hearts of the van- 
quished. By the subsequent battle of Nehawend, 
the sceptre of Darius was transferred to the hands 
of an Arabian Caliph : Yezdijird fell by an assassin's 
hand: and thus perished the last descendant of a 
lofty race — the last descendant of Darius Hystaspes 
and the great founder of the empire. The arms and 
the religion of Mahomet next triumphed over western 
Africa; and thus was extinguished the Christianity 
of a province, which, under St. Cyprian, had resisted 
the growing pretensions of the Roman bishop, and 
which, in producing St. Augustine, has influenced the 
character of the whole western church. When a few 
short years had rolled away, the crescent gleamed in 
the waters of the Indus and the Ganges. Far to 
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Asturiai] bills the war-sounds passed, and on the 
Christian land of Spain "the Imaum's chant was 
heard from mosque or minaret." What an exalted 
idea must we not form of the energy and rapidity of 
such conquests, when we find the arms of Islam at 
once on the Ganges and the Ebro, and two regal 
dynasties simultaneously cut off — that of Roderick, 
the last of the Goths of Andalusia, and that of 
Dahir Despati, in the valley of the Indus! The 
dynastry of the Ommiades, which reigned in Spain 
from the eighth to the close of the eleventh century, 
need not shrink from a comparison with any other 
dynasty of equal length in modern Europe. By the 
middle of the 13th century the dominion of the 
Moors in Spain was limited to the province of Gran- 
ada ; yet upon the remembrance of the glories of this 
small kingdom, which, for more than two centuries, 
resisted the united forces of the Spanish monarchies, 
the Mahometans still love to dwell. In the midst of 
this territory, and crowning the whole as with a 
diadem, rose the beautiful city of Granada, — "an 
enamelled vase, sparkling with hyacinths and eme- 
ralds" — on the summit of one of whose hills was 
erected the royal fortress, or palace of the Alhambra, 
with the Torres Vermejos, or Vermilion towers, whose 
origin veils itself in the furthest ages of Phoenician 
enterprise. At the foot of the city lay the cultivated 
Vega, or plain, so celebrated as the arena, for more 
than two centuries, of Moorish and Christian chivalry. 
And on the walls of the Alhambra, the still extant 
frescos, representing the tournaments held there, 
attest the refinement and elegance of the Spanish 
Moors. We know with what grief they witnessed 
the gradual fall of their dominion. The melancholy 
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romance or ballad, with the burden of Ay de mi 
Alhama ! Woe is me, Alhama ! composed probably 
by some one of the nation, shews how deep was the 
dejection which had settled on the spirits of the 
people : — 

Hombres, ninos y mugeres^ 
Lloran tan grande perdida. 
Lloravan todas las Damas 
Quantas en Granada avia. 

Ay de mi Alhama! 

At length the metropolis remained the only pos- 
session of the Moors in Spain; and Ferdinand had 
encamped, on the banks of the Xenil. We cannot 
pause to review those acts of prowess which shed a 
dying glory around the last hours of Granada. The 
commencement of the year 1492 witnessed the sur- 
render of that glorious city to the sovereigns of Aragon 
and Castile. A brilliant body of troops was sent 
forward to occupy the Alhambra, preparatory to the 
entrance of the sovereigns, which, as it advanced up 
the hill of martyrs, was met by Boabdil, the last king 
of the Moorish dynasty in Spain, attended by a small 
but faithful band of fifty horsemen. Descending the 
hill, tte Moorish prince rode up to the spot where 
Ferdinand was stationed on the banks of the Xenil, 
and delivered up to him the keys of the Alhambra, 
saying, "They are thine, O King, since Allah so 
decrees it: use thy success with clemency and mode- 
ration." A little farther on the Prince bowed low to 
Isabella, and then, with his attendants, pursued his 
route to the Alpuxarras. At two leagues distance 
the cavalcade ascended an eminence commanding the 
last view of Granada. Here the Moors halted involun- 
tarily and abruptly. From thence the vale, the rivers, 
the spires, the towers, of their beloved city broke 
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gloriously upon the view of the little hand. Never 
had it appeared so lovely to them, as when now it was 
about to be shut from their sight for ever. As they 
gazed for the last time over these scenes of their 
departed greatness, the proud shame of baffled war- 
riors, — the tender memories of home, — of childhood, — 
of fatherland, swelled every heart, and gushed from 
every eye. While they yet looked, a cloud of smoke 
curled lightly from the citadel, and presently a peal 
of artillery, faintly heard, rolled along the sunlit 
valley and the crystal river, and announced to the 
exiles, that the standards of Castile and St. Jago 
now waved triumphantly from the red towers of the 
Alhambra. One universal cry of grief burst from the 
Moors ; it smote, it overpowered the heart of the ill- 
starred king, in vain endeavouring to bow before in- 
evitable destiny, — in vain seeking to wrap himself in 
Eastern pride, or Stoical philosophy. The cavalcade 
wound slowly on through the solitary defiles, and that 
place where the King halted is still called, " El Ultimo 
Suspire del Moro^^ — the last sigh of the Moor. The 
African descendants of the Spanish Moors, unable 
wholly to relinquish the hope of restoration to the 
glorious abodes of their ancestors, continued for many 
generations, and perhaps still continue, on every Ma- 
hometan Sabbath, to oflfer up prayers in their mosques 
for the fulfilment of so dear a hope'. The beautiful 
peninsula of the Lesser Asia, which, in an early age, 
had begun the refinement of the Greeks, and had 
afterwards been the scene of much of the preaching 
of the Apostles, and the country of the seven churches 
addressed in the Apocalypse, fell, as we have seen, 
in the fourteenth century, beneath the empire of the 

* Pedraza, Antxquedad de Granada, p. 7. 
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Ottomans. That empire reached its culminating 
point in the reign of Solyman the Magnificent : con- 
temporary with whom were Charles the Fifth ; Leo 
the Tenth ; Henry the Eighth of England ; Francis 
the First of France ; Andrea Gritti, Doge of Venice ; 
Wassili Ivanowitch, the conqueror of Astrachan, and 
the founder of the Russian greatness ; Sigismund the 
First, forty years king of Poland ; Shah Ismael, the 
founder of the Persian dynasty of the Sufis ; and the 
greatest of the Moguls, the Emperor Akbar. Of all 
these famous names, which, to the philosophic mind, 
may stand highest in the annals of human glory ? 
The extent of dominion, and the splendid victories 
and conquests of Solyman by sea and land, throw 
into the shade his western rivals. We must then 
turn to the far distant East, and there philosophy 
will shew to us, on the throne of Delhi, the greatest 
man of the age, in the person of the wise, the splendid 
Akbar. But the once mighty empire of Mahomet 
the Second, and Solyman the Magnificent, is now 
hastening to decay. In the reign of the latter Sultan 
a Turkish vizier encamped around the walls of Vienna ; 
but it was not even for Solyman the Magnificent to 
triumph in the heart of Catholic Europe; and when 
once again the crescent appeared in disastrous and 
threatening lustre before the same city, that capital 
was rescued by the ill-requited valour and activity of 
the great Sobieski. The destruction of the Janissaries 
is one of the indications of the decay of the ancient 
spirit of the Ottomans. It is in the highest degree 
remarkable, that the wealth, the administration, 
the force, in short, the whole body politic of the 
Ottoman Empire for a while reposed upon, and was 
entrusted to, men born in the Christian faith, con- 
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verted into slaves, and reared up in the Mahometan 
creed. 

That considerable antiquity must be attached to 
the people of India, is a fact which cannot be called in 
question. Yet that ancient people are, strictly speak- 
ing, without a history. " No date of a public event," 
to use the words of Mr. Elphinstone, ** can be fixed 
before the invasion of Alexander ; no connected rela- 
tion of the national transactions can be attempted until 
after the Mahometan conquest." With this want of 
history is connected, both a want of real testimony to 
the origin of their religious books, and a characteristic 
inability to appreciate the consequences of such testi- 
mony, when satisfactorily adduced from elsewhere. It 
may be gathered from a passage in the Institutes of 
Menu, that the early residence of the Hindus was in a 
tract of land to the north-west of Delhi, washed by the 
rivers Seraswati and Drishadwati, and called Brahm^ 
verta, because it was frequented by the gods. It is 
most probable that the Brahmanical cast descended 
from the valleys and table-lands of the Himalaya, the 
noblest scenery in India, where the ridges are broken 
into every form of the picturesque, with abrupt rocks, 
and slopes covered with gigantic pines, and other 
trees on the same vast scale. Over the whole towers 
the majestic mountain-range of the Himalaya, far 
the highest in the world, crowned with eternal snows ; 
a sight which the soberest traveller has never described 
without kindling into enthusiasm, and which, if once 
seen, leaves an impression that can never be equalled 
or eflPaced^. Situated in the heart of the Himalaya 
mountains, and more than half way up their height, 
is the celebrated and extensive plain of Cashmir, 

^ Elphinstone, Hi^t, of India, Vol. i. p. 343. 
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enjoying a delicious climate, and exhibiting, in the 
midst of snowy summits, a scene of continual verdure, 
and almost of perpetual spring, and adorned also by a 
lake, whose varied banks and floating gardens are the 
great boast of the valley. External nature exercises, 
doubtless, a powerful influence upon the mind. It 
was this which gave to Indian poetry its peculiar 
character: it is this which still operates upon the 
feelings of the Hindus ; for in India almost all is vast 
and exuberant; — the rivers, the plains, the forests, 
the trees, the very vegetation. We cannot wonder 
then that a people inhabiting such a country as this, 
are deeply impressed with a sentiment of veneration 
for dim and undefined antiquity. Hence they listen 
with indifference to the recent origin (as it appears to 
them) of the Christian name and profession ; and 
when they are told that the Founder of Christianity 
lived and died only 1800 years since, their minds not 
only dwell in contrast on the unquestionably greater 
antiquity of their own religion and people, but upon 
those unfathomable depths of past ages, mocking all 
calculation, to which they lay claim ; and thus they 
delight to contemplate the vast, the vague, the sha- 
dowy, the allegorical, rather than the clear, the defi- 
nite, and the real. 

There are two peculiarities common to the creeds 
of the Mahometan and the Hindu, which stand in the 
way of conversion to the Christian faith. The first is. 
That both Mahometanism and Hinduism do contain 
sufficient religion to appease the conscience^ with also 
suffi^nent laxity to gratify the passions. The second 
is, 2^he existence of a sacred record — though that 
record is, in the case at least of the Hindus, rather 
received with submission than attested by evidence. 
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1. In nearly all human minds a general undefined 
notion of responsibility is associated with the idea of 
Divine existence, at least a sensfe of responsibility 
sufficient to awaken feelings of satisfaction, when we 
have done what we believe to be right, and those of 
remorse when we have done what we believe to be 
wrong. The connexion also which we find generally 
existing between vice and misery on the one hand, 
and virtue and happiness on the other, impresses upon 
us the idea that retributive justice does exist. Hence 
in nearly every religion professing to have a Divine 
origin, some satisfaction for sin, and some method 
of appeasing the conscience, is provided. 

By the religion of Mahomet, its followers are 
taught that, by faith in the unity of God, and in 
Mahomet as the prophet of God, by repentance, and 
by good works, they shall obtain eternal salvation ^ 

The sensual eudaimonism to which Mahomet's 
creed opens so free a scope both in this world and the 
next, must have a powerful influence upon the multi- 
tude that bums with all the passionate glow of a fervid 
zone. The morality inculcated by the Gospel is such 
as will approve itself to reason, and encourage the love 
of virtue. Mahometanism, on the contrary, meets with 
a favourable reception from the inhabitants of Asia, 
because it opens to them the prospects of those enjoy- 
ments which are most familiar and most dear to them. 

The religion of the Hindus inculcates purity of 
life and innocence, if not virtue; but the sole essentia^ 
is reliance on the particular god of the sect of the 
individual teacher. Implicit faith and dependence on 
Crishna, or any other favourite deity, make up for all 
deficiencies in other respects; while no attention to 

* Al Koran, chaps, iv., v., xlix. 
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the forms of religion, or to the rules of morality, 
without such faith, are of any avail. 

The rewards and punishments held out by the 
creed of the Hindu are often well apportioned to the 
moral merits and demerits of the deceased ; and they 
no doubt exercise considerable influence over the con- 
duct of the living. But, on the other hand, the 
paramount value of Bhakti — faith — implicit reliance 
on the favour of the Deity worshipped, the eflScacy 
ascribed to the observance of the forms of devotion, 
and the facility of expiating crimes by penances, with- 
out doubt exercise a most mischievous influence upon 
the moral principles of the Hindus. 

We have before alluded to the distinction which 
exists, in the religion of the Hindus, between the 
philosophical, and popular, forms of worship ; and that 
the latter has been productive of gross licentiousness 
and* great depravity of morals. It will, then, be ap- 
parent, that the earliest efforts for the conversion of 
the Hindus must be directed to the endeavour to 
work in their minds a deep conviction of sin ; to draw 
them away from their blind superstition and their 
extravagant mythology, and to shew to them the im- 
portance of aspiring to a pure standard of morality. 
It was thus that the law was our schoolmaster to 
bring us unto Christ : it was thus that the preaching 
of St John the Baptist preceded the Advent of the 
Saviour. Tried by a pure and elevated example, souls 
which are really labouring after salvation, will become 
deeply sensible of the deficiency and imperfection of 
their own endeavours ; and thus will arise a conscious- 
ness of unworthiness, and the want of a Saviour, an 
Intercessor, a Mediator, be freely acknowledged. The 
way will then be prepared for the reception, by the 
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Hindus, of the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
The meaning of Christ's coming will dawn upon them, 
as it dawned upon St Augustine, who, being brought 
up by a Christian mother and heathen father, in the 
feeble rhetoric of his time, but full of earnest thoughts, 
and at the same time of violent passions seeking for 
gratification, had eagerly embraced the Manichaean 
doctrine ; yet at length forth from the clouds of obscu- 
rity, with which he had been temporarily enveloped, 
burst the brilliant truths — that God had not left his 
creatures the prey of evil, and uncared for — that He 
had offered them the means of knowing Him, and 
being like Him — that He had manifested Himself 
in Christ, in order that, in the Saviour, man might 
behold his own true and proper state and rise to it ; 
and that he might in His strength cast off all evil 
from him. 

2. In the history of the progress of Christianity, 
we find one country where its introduction was at- 
tempted without success, during those early centuries 
when it was most successful in other parts. It will at 
once be perceived that we are speaking of Persia. 
One of the causes of that failure was, that there, and 
there only, it had to contend with a religion which 
rested upon its sacred books. Throughout the Roman 
world the priests had neither any sacred records (for 
the Sibylline writings being of a political character, 
form no exception), nor any determined faith ; those 
among them who had any pretensions to knowledge, 
were perfectly aware that their mythology was nothing 
better than a mass of undigested fables; and if the 
more ignorant were more credulous, they neither knew 
what they believed, nor why they believed it. Their 
only motive for opposing the new doctrine, and stirring 
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up persecution against those who professed and preached 
it, was like that of Demetrius the silversmith,— "'Ai^S/ocs, 

eirifTTcurBe oti €k raj/ri/s r^ epyaalas ij evwopia rifiwv etrW* 
It is true that the Zendavesta yielded to the Koran, 
but the Koran was propagated by the sword. This 
cause of the failure in the propagation of Christianity 
in Persia, changed as the condition of that kingdom is, 
still operates there. It operates consequently in all 
other Mahometan countries. It forms likewise an 
obstacle in the way of the conversion of the followers 
of the religion of Brahma to the Christian faith *. 

^ Acts xix. 25. 

' The ready assent to Christianity on the part of the heathen nations 
of antiquity^ as compared with its reception among the heathen nations 
now in the world, has been accounted for^ in some degree^ by assuming 
a knowledge of the Jewish prophecies on the part of the former, which 
the latter are without. Lyall, Propadia Prophetica, 
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Conclusion. 



IF in these pages there have been pointed out peculiar 
hinderances to the successful advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ, from which the earlier periods of 
its propagation were exempt, the prospect before us is 
not altogether without consolation. 

The missionary will only regard these hinderances 
as motives to increased exertion. He will endeavour 
to follow in the steps of the bright examples which 
have preceded him. From the character of the in- 
spired Apostle St. Paul he will learn, that the prin- 
cipal qualifications for his sacred calling are zeal, dis- 
cretion, and learning. 

It is not necessary here to make mention of the 
numerous names of those uninspired men who have 
been distinguished for active piety, and for zeal in 
propagating the Gospel truths. But turning to a 
comparatively recent page in the history of missions, 
we peruse with more than ordinary interest the brief, 
yet bright, career of one who, having attained the 
highest honours in this seat of learning, abandoned 
the ties of kindred, and the attachments of these 
quiet scenes, to preach the Gospel in the distant 
East. His zeal indeed was beyond his strength, and 
exhausted nature sunk under the Apostolic labour. 
Yet his memory is held in lasting honour ; and the 
European traveller, while he gazes on that high pyra- 
midal hill at Tokat, marked with the mouldering 
ruins of heathen ages, and towering to the skies, 

M. E. L 
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pauses to shed a tributary tear over the humble tomb 
which there covers the remains of Henry Martyn. 

And, since the missionary of the present day must 
encounter difficulties which can be surmounted only 
by special qualities of mind, in addition to piety, 
courage, and devotedness; since also the necessary 
qualifications for so high a charge are, in part, the 
gifts of nature to here and there an individual, and, 
in part, must be the result of a long and laborious 
training, we cannot fail to rejoice that, by the pious 
munificence of a lay member of the Catholic Church, 
we have, in our own days, witnessed the erection of 
a College on a consecrated spot, destined, perchance, 
in future years, to rank amongst the proudest and 
noblest of the edifices of our native land. With anxious, 
yet with confiding wishes, will many look for the 
success of the high and holy purpose with which 
St. Augustine's College at Canterbury has been so 
generously founded. 

It may be that the followers of Mahomet have 
hitherto been reserved to bear some part in the 
eventual furtherance of the Gospel, which has not 
yet been accomplished. The politics of the Christian 
cabinets may yet maintain the Ottoman empire in 
the possession of its European territory. But with- 
out attempting too curiously to investigate the hidden 
decrees of the Almighty, we may venture to assert, 
that there is much which seems to foretell, that, 
sooner or later, the Crescent shall grow dim before 
the splendor of the Cross. 

Whether any step towards the gradual conversion 
of Hindustan shall be made, by awakening in the 
many, and cherishing in the few, the cultivation of 
that philosophy which prevails among them : whether. 
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with God's blessing, it may prepare the way, first 
with the more enlightened, and then, through their 
influence, with the multitude, for the better and 
higher philosophy of the gospel, and make men ready 
for the reception of its pure light : or, whether when 
friends, and kindred, and strangers, may have mingled 
their tears over the graves of yet another and another 
Middleton or Heber, that pure light shall win its way 
by its own resistless energy, — are questions which can- 
not yet be solved. 

But the time, assuredly, will come when a brighter 
day shall dawn upon that distant region, and then, — 
when the names of Aliwal and Sobraon shall be, 
perhaps, only faintly echoed as those of Marathon and 
Cannae — when the clash of arms shall have long since 
ceased — future generations shall gaze upon a quiet, 
and a peaceful scene ; — the priests of Hindustan shall 
still be seen upon the banks of the Ganges, their 
dark complexion will point them out as natives of 
the land, — yet they shall be priests of the Holy Ca- 
tholic Church, with the Gospel in their hands; for 
then shall Brahman and Chandalah, with brotherly 
love and christian charity, alike bow, in lowly ado- 
ration, before the Cross of the Saviour of the 
World. 



THE END. 
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